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Sermons for the Month of October 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
THE HOPEFUL HEART 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


“There is no hope.” If those four words were wholly true, the 
energy of man would disappear and a universal palsy would 
benumb the world. Commerce and education, arts and profes- 
sions and trades, health and sickness, growth and decay, civiliza- 
tion and science and religion, all need hope and practise hope. 
In the region of the North the rivers become solid blocks of ice, 
creeping slowly to the sea; in the absence of hope the currents 
of life would not move, however sluggishly; they would be fixed 
in the hard and fast immobility of coldness and death. Hope 
melts away lethargy and makes the energy of life run free and 
smooth. When evil threatens us, we begin to fear for our hope; 
when evil is unavoidable, we cry out, “There is no hope.” Wher- 
ever evil most abounds, there that sad cry is oftenest heard, 
“There is no hope.” 

The hospital hears the cry. In that sad spot the pains of the 
world are gathered: the pain which is the price of man’s entrance 
into life, the pain which lurks like an assassin along all the ways 
of man’s life, the pain whose pangs torture man out of life. Is 
there a moment in all the twenty-four hours in which some 
anguished lips do not whisper sadly, “There is no hope”? The 
last draught of medicine has been taken; the last incision of the 
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surgeon’s knife has been made; and with the last clasp of the 
hand and last touch of the lips and look of the eye, hope is sub- 
merged by the dark incoming tide of evil. 

The soul of man, too, as well as his anguished body, must 
struggle lest the cry of “no hope” ring despairingly out of its 
gloomy depths. For the soul sin is the great evil which grapples 
in a death struggle with man’s hope: personal sin and the sins 
of others. Dishonesty and immorality and intemperance and 
hatred of a fellow-man, these are the evils which sweep in upon 
the soul, become another, blacker self, closer to one than his 
shadow and near to one as life itself. To pluck out those habits 
which have fastened upon the soul so firmly and have grown in 
so deeply, will be like plucking out and tearing away some organ 
of the body, parting currents of blood, rending the quivering 
flesh and severing the countless fibres of sensitive life. Is not 
the soul, contending with evil habits, tempted to moan, “There 
is no hope”? 

The crimes of others also press upon the tortured soul. Never 
was man’s callous brutality to man more widely and more quickly 
known than to-day. The telegraph and the printing-press multi- 
plies the crime or disaster almost instantaneously, and what was 
an evil to one or a few becomes an evil to all. A shudder en- 
circling the globe quivers through mankind, and every heart 
registers the evil and participates in the grief just as the delicate 
needle of scientific instruments record every vibration of the 
earth from some far-off earthquake. Never were evils of others 
more grossly exaggerated or painted in blacker colors than they 
are to-day. Civilization seems to be breaking up into two camps, 
employers and employed. The intimate personal relations which 
used to exist when manufacture was conducted on a smaller 
scale, have now, in many cases, disappeared. Men work for 
stockholders whom they know not and see not, who do not seem 
much concerned for them and for whom they themselves are 
not much concerned. Agitators take advantage of this separa- 
tion to breed discontent. On the one hand, people who hold 
property forget their obligations and the rights of others. They 
are like a man, as has been said, who owns an untamed tiger 
and walks along the street with it, held in check by a shoe-string. 
On the other hand, the employed forget their duties and listen 
to false teaching and to incentives to violence. The injustices of 
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governments and tyrannical majorities who trample on the rights 
of minorities are added to other injustices. All this evil tends 
to drive people to despair. The soul moans, “There is no hope.” 

Then there is ever the gloom of death overshadowing man- 
kind. Life is a continual struggle to keep out of the graveyard. 
Physicians may multiply and remedies become innumerable, but 
the patients outnumber them both. When science stamps out 
one disease, other new ones take its place. Shipwrecks or train- 
wrecks, fire or flood, wars, pestilence or famine, these and a 
million other causes which cannot be put under a class, are 
avenues leading to the same burying ground. We all know that 
our doom is sealed; we are all condemned to death. The missile 
of our death may have a slow velocity or a swift one; it may be 
traveling through a long barrel or a short one, but the trigger 
has already been pulled, the bullet is on its way and in a short 
time it will do its deadly work. ‘There is no hope.” 

Gather together the anguish of mothers and the cries of weak 
infants, the moans and screams of the hospitals, the groans of 
remorse, the curses and imprecations upon crime and injustice, 
the sobbings and laments over the dead, and listen to the evil 
of the world as it rises and falls like the roar of a great storm 
over the dark waters of a shoreless ocean. That is the cry which 
hope must hush; that is the evil which hope must compensate 
for, if it cannot remove. Hope must strike the drug from the 
hands of those who seek the despair of stupor, and must stay the 
hand of the suicide who blindly runs to the despair of the tomb. 
Hope must not let remorse drive the victims of habit to the 
despair of dissipation, or the victims of injustice to the despair 
of violence. Hope must dispel lethargy and recall animation 
and activity; it must wipe away tears and light up saddened 
eyes; it must still sobbing agony and bring peace where it can- 
not inspire joy. All who say, “There is no hope,” must hear the 
cheerful and confident answer always, “There is hope.” 

Hope has a gigantic task to perform, and we may be sure it 
will not disappoint those who have it. This is the testimony of 
St. Paul who from the intensity of evil argues to hope. “We 
glory in tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience trial, and trial hope, and hope confoundeth not be- 
cause the charity of God is poured forth in our hearts.” The 
hopeful heart is so superior to pain and other evil that it even 
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glories in tribulation. The reason is not far to seek. “Because 
the charity of God is poured forth in our hearts.” Hope holds 
fast to the goodness of God. As one of the theological virtues, 
hope clings to God Himself; it fastens itself upon God’s certain 
promises. St. Paul states the truth in the words just quoted: 
the charity, that is, the love of God, is the sure foundation of 
hope. St. Paul is right. The Heart of Christ, which is God’s 
love made flesh, should fill the hearts of mankind with the flood 
of hope. Nothing else can do so better. The Heart of Christ 
is all goodness; the Heart of Christ has conquered all evil and 
bears in itself the remedy to all evil and the answer to all of the 
world’s despair. The hopeful heart, then, will reach up to God 
through the Heart of Christ. Heaven and God are the goal of 
Christian hope, and the distance has been shortened by the In- 
carnation, and the end seems far nearer now that God’s love 
comes to us in so attractive and winning a form, revealed to us in 
the wounded Heart of the Man-God. 

So, wounded heart, you who suffer pain in the world’s hos- 
pitals, you must never let those cold words cross your lips, 
“There is no hope.” Before you is the Heart of the Risen Christ. 
He invites you to bring your hand and put it into His side 
and to believe and hope. His Heart has not permitted Its 
wounds to close that you might not despair. His death has 
made your pain rich in merit. Suffering was a penalty for sin; 
Christ’s death and resurrection has made suffering a source of 
grace, a promise of greater happiness. Christ suffered to enter 
into His glory; you suffer to enter into your glory. So when 
you are in pain, you are traveling towards the reward of hope; 
and when earth has exhausted its powers of relieving your 
pain, you have almost reached the end of your journey. Before 
you is the Risen Saviour with every scar radiant, with His 
wounded Heart resplendent as the sun. Tribulation has worked 
glory for Him and it will for you. Your pain is the pledge and 
guarantee of your hope. Turn not, then, away from this foun- 
tain of hope, to the despair of stupefaction. Drugs may relieve 
you; they should not be allowed to destroy you. The saints 
in their trials, the martyrs in their torments, exulted in their 
pains because they fixed their eyes upon that Heart which 
proved to them that wounds and anguish are the distinguish- 
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ing and consoling badges of God’s friends, just as they have 
become the glory of Christ’s Heart. 

And you, sinful heart, wherever you may be, do not you, 
either, despair! What if sin has brought you to the death of 
the soul; what if habit seems to have sealed you in the dark 
grave by the weight of a tomb-stone: one touch of the Risen 
Saviour and the stone exceedingly great was rolled away on the 
first of Easter. Remember, too, that the earliest fruits of the 
Resurrection were lavished on sinners. Peter and Thomas and 
Magdalen, she upon whom lay the heavy weight of habit, out 
of whom Christ cast seven devils, these were the ones Christ 
opened His Heart to. So do you, tortured heart, who are 
tempted to despair, look up and you will see Christ before you, 
with the cry of peace on His lips, extending to you the invitation 
to approach to His wounds. Those wounds were made for 
your sins, and every sight and thought of His wounded Heart 
must be an increase of hope for you. Christ has conquered sin 
and the world and the flesh and the devil, and His Heart remains 
forever as the splendid memorial of that victory. The return 
to innocence will not be hard under that standard. Through that 
avenue of love and mercy and infinite forgiveness, which lies 
open before you, make your way, despairing heart; through 
the wounds of the Heart of Christ you will find hope. 

And you, worried heart, who feels the injustices of the world, 
do not have recourse to violence, which is really a kind of 
despair. Do not think that injustice is to be met by injustice. 
Christ, you know, was a victim of the cruelest injustice, but 
He did not take up the sword or call upon His Father for legions 
of angels. No, He prayed for His persecutors, He died for them 
and made His crucifixion not their condemnation but their con- 
version, should they so desire it. To-day, also, the hopefulness 
of love and not the despair of violence must unite the warring 
factions of the world. The rich do not possess all rights and no 
duties; the poor have not all duties and no rights. Love must 
make wealth and power merciful and service faithful. The 
owner of an income from stocks and bonds must not look upon 
them as a well whose source goes through rock and earth, he 
cares not whither if only its supply fail not. The fountain of 
his wealth may pierce through flesh and bone and tap the stream 
of life-blood. Wealth, therefore, cannot look with unconcern 
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upon the Heart of Christ, if wealth knows its income is pressing 
a cross into any human heart, or tightening a crown of thorns 
about that heart, or draining away man’s life through gaping 
wounds. To the poor likewise Christ’s wounded Heart teaches 
love, and love will be the answer to those who appeal to violence. 
On Calvary the world’s violence met heaven’s love. They 
clashed in the Heart of Christ, where violence was defeated and 
love triumphed, and peace was made between man and God. 
The Heart of Christ will therefore be the best bond of union 
and the solid assurance of hope among men and will keep you 
patient and hopeful, worried heart. 

Lastly, frightened heart, do not despair because death is all 
around you, under foot and overhead. The nearer death comes, 
the more you must hope. Death is not the end of all. Christ’s 
Heart died; Christ’s Heart began to beat again in life. The 
heart within your breast will cease to throb; its substance will 
pass into dust, but the vision of the risen Heart of Christ is your 
most certain assurance that the dust will once more take shape 
and warmth and life and begin again to throb within you. Hope, 
too, when your friends are stricken down in death before you. 
Think not that you are going farther and farther away from 
those whose hearts were filled with love for you and are now in 
dust. Hope has other thoughts for you than that. You are not 
ten, twenty or thirty years farther from your own, but all those 
years nearer to them. “We do not grieve as those who have no 
hope,” St. Paul teaches us. The Heart of Christ reminds us 
that all the hearts now dust will throb again with renewed life. 

Christian hope, therefore, grapples with the evil of the world 
and overcomes it; and in the Heart of Christ, despairing heart, 
you have the source of boundless and enduring confidence. His 
Heart contended with the most monstrous evil and from it drew 
forth the most gigantic good. Where, then, can you find in brief 
compass, in more eloquent form, every reason for hope than in 
the Heart of Christ, wounded, crowned with thorns, surmounted 
with a cross and yet transfigured with the splendor of heaven. 
When some horrible crime, a frightful pestilence or terrifying 
disaster strikes you cold with fear and your heart almost ceases 
to beat through the sorrow and sympathy you feel, yield not 
even in your most secret thoughts to any inclination away from 
hope. God is watching over all. Faith and trust in Him made 
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St. Paul cry out, after weighing the evils of time in the balance 
with the joys of eternity, “That which is at present momentary 
and light of our tribulation, worketh for us above measure, ex- 
ceedingly an eternal weight of glory.” If the surgeon by a 
moment’s pang give one a life’s ease and comfort, if a child cast 
aside a penny for a fortune, would you chafe at the idea and 
resort to despair? Surely not. Then remember God gives the 
peace and wealth of eternity for the momentary evil of time. 
Then fix your eyes upon the Heart of Christ and cease not to 
hope. Christ entered into what seemed to human eyes a most 
hopeless conflict, one man against the greatest civil power and 
the strongest, not to say, most fanatic religious power then in 
the world. A weak, human frame contending against an accumu- 
lation of physical tortures; an innocent soul withstanding the 
immense mass of the world’s iniquity! What could be more 
hopeless? Yet the Heart of Christ is before you to testify to 
the wonderful, exalting outcome of that conflict. From pain 
came joy; from torture, bliss; from weakness, strength; from 
disgrace, resplendent glory; from sin, sanctification; from death, 
eternal life; from the slaying of the God-Man, the saving of all 
mankind. Most astounding paradox that ever was or could be! 
The Heart that met pain, sin and death on Calvary is before you, 
hearts of the world, painless, sinless, deathless ; “always living to 
make intercession for us,” and could there be anything more 
hopeful than that? 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED EXPLAINED WITH TEXTS 
FROM THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R 
NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“T BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY” 


Our Divine Saviour in this Sunday’s Gospel (Matt. xxii, I-14), 
relates that a monarch made a feast to which he invited certain 
guests. They refused to come. Then he invited everybody. 
The invited guests who refused to come were the Jewish nation 
which refused to enter the Church of Christ. Then all men were 
invited to enter the Church and go to heaven by the work of the 
Apostles preaching the Gospel all over the world. At the end of 
the world God will send out another invitation to mankind, and all 
men that have then ever lived on earth will be bound to obey, 
and appear before our Divine Saviour to give an account of how 
they profited by the graces of the Redemption, of His sufferings 
and death. “We shall all rise again. ... In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet, for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall rise again” (1 Cor. xv, 51-52). The 
angels will sound the trumpet saying: “Arise, ye dead, and come 
to judgment.” All at once the souls of the departed, some will 
leave heaven, some will leave hell, they will come to be re-united 
to the same bodies each had in this life; at the same time, the 
bodies of the dead will come out of their graves and be united 
again to their respective souls. How can this be? (Illustrate by 
watchmaker taking watch apart and putting it together again. 
God, who is almighty, can by a mere act of His will, put together 
the bodies, whose parts have been scattered on all sides.) 

But how different will be the resurrection of the reprobates 
from that of the elect! The souls of the latter, so bright, so 
beautiful, so glorious, will impart to their bodies a splendor, a 
beauty surpassing, like that of the body of Christ at His Trans- 
figuration, everything we can imagine; their bodies will be glori- 
fied. LPut the souls of the reprobates, so horrid, so hideous, so 
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repulsive, will impart to their bodies their ugliness, their de- 
formity, their disgusting appearance and make them objects of 
horror. (And how many of these reprobates during life were 
proud of their beauty and gentle appearance; but now they look 
like monsters!) 

All men, in body and soul, are called to judgment, and why? 
Man is not soul alone; he is a compound of soul and body; his 
soul is made to be in a body; the good works of the elect were 
performed not by their souls alone, but by both their souls and 
bodies. Likewise the sins of the reprobate were committed by 
both their souls and bodies. Now since the whole man, that is, 
his body and soul, performed good works, or committed sin, the 
whole man must be rewarded or punished. As the soul was 
judged immediately after its separation from the body in an in- 
visible manner, the general judgment will take place to judge 
visibly the whole man before the whole world, and, at the same 
time, to show clearly the good works, and the sins of thought, 
word and deed of each one, together with the consequences of 
their good or bad example, some of which will last to the end of 
the world. Good boys and girls, by their good behavior, edify 
their companions and induce them to be good; and these again do 
the same to others, etc. Likewise, by their bad conduct boys and 
girls are apt to lead their companions astray; and these will do 
the same to others, etc. For instance, the good example of St. 
Francis Xavier will effect good till the end of the world. On the 
contrary, the evil example and writings of Voltaire are still send- 
ing souls daily to hell! 

Moreover, Jesus Christ, when He came on earth, was unjustly 
judged and condemned; He was publicly blasphemed, treated 
as an impostor, as a criminal; public reparation must be made 
before the whole world. He will show to all men, how every 
man could have been saved by His merits, if he had so willed, 
and that if he is lost it is each one’s own fault. People question 
His Providence, complain of it, deny it; He will then justify His 
Providence over mankind. (How often people complain of the 
suffering that comes to the good and poor, whilst the wicked are 
enjoying good things, and abounding in wealth, etc!) When all 
the souls have been re-united with their respective bodies, and this 
will take but a moment, all men will be summoned to the Valley 
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of Josaphat, to be judged within sight of Jerusalem and Calvary, 
where Jesus died for all men. 

The day of judgment will be a terrible day, as the prophets 
have foretold. The very thought of it made even saints tremble. 
St. Jerome, who led a most austere life, who often, whilst making 
acts of contrition for his former sins, would strike his breast even 
unto blood with a stone, was accustomed to say: “Whenever I 
think of the last judgment, I tremble all over; whether I eat or 
drink, or do anything else, I always seem to hear the sound of 
that terrible summons: ‘Arise, you dead, and come to judg- 
ment.’ ” 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“T BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY” 


This Sunday’s Gospel (John iv, 46-53) relates that a ruler came 
from afar to request Jesus to come and cure his son who was 
dangerously sick and likely to die. Our Lord reproved him for 
his want of simple faith, for he wished to have his own way as 
to how his son was to be cured. He thought that our Lord could 
not cure the sick without going to them. After receiving the 
reproof, he showed more confidence by returning home without 
Our Lord, who told him his son was cured. You heard last Sun- 
day how at the sound of the trumpet on the last day, the dead 
would rise again to life and to judgment. On that terrible day no 
one will have his own way, but every one shall be publicly judged 
according to his merits. 

When all men are assembled in the valley of Josaphat, “Then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven (that is, His 
Cross) ; and they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds 
of heaven with great power and majesty, and all His angels with 
Him. Then shall He sit upon the seat of His majesty, and all 
nations shall be gathered together before Him, and He shall 
separate them from one another, as the shepherd separateth the 
sheep from the goats, and He shall set the sheep on His right 
hand and the goats on His left” (Mat. 24 and 25). In this life 
the good and the wicked are mingled together like good and bad 
grain in a field; but on the day of judgment, the time of the 
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harvest, they shall be separated from one another. “The one 
shall be taken and the other left” (Luke xvii, 34). Parents and 
children shall be separated from one another, brothers and sisters 
also, friends also, some shall be placed on the right, and others 
on the left; and this separation is an eternal separation; those 
on the right will be taken up to heaven, and those on the left 
shall be precipitated into hell. On the right all are beautiful 
and bright; on the left all are hideous and disgusting! On which 
side will you be, dear children? 

1. First, Jesus will judge the good. He will manifest to the 
whole universe at a glance, we may say, the good deeds of the 
good, of those who never committed a mortal sin, and of those 
who fell into mortal sin, but afterwards repented and did penance 
for it. All their good thoughts, prayers, acts of obedience, char- 
ity, self-denial, mostly unknown to men, or perhaps ridiculed, 
and condemned, will be as it were written on their forehead, and 
Jesus Himself will praise them as His worthy disciples. What 
a great happiness to be praised by God Himself! But Jesus 
will even do more; He will tell each of the good: “Come thou 
blessed of my Father, possess the Kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world. Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord” (Mat. xxv, 
23). What a joy, what happiness to hear this! 

2. Before taking the good to heaven, Jesus will tell them to 
wait and see the judgment of the wicked. The wicked mostly 
conceal their wickedness during life; some are even believed to 
be good and holy; the world often praises the wicked and 
lavishes honors on them. But Jesus will manifest all the sins of 
each one of them; all their most hidden evil thought, their curs- 
ing, blaspheming, obscene talk, lying, injustice, hatred, detract- 
ing, slander, sins of scandal, all their most shameful deeds com- 
mitted in secret; all will, as it were, be branded on their fore- 
head, so that every one may see and know them. Then Jesus 
will show them how they could, like so many of their friends, 
relatives and companions, have avoided these sins, or repented 
of them, and saved their souls. All will see how each wicked 
person could easily have been saved, if he so willed it, and how 
he forfeited his salvation through his own fault. Then Jesus will 
pronounce against each one of the wicked this terrible sentence, 
from which there can be no appeal: “Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
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into everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his 
angels” (Mat. xxv, 41). Then Jesus will ascend to heaven with 
His angels, followed by the just. And the earth will open, and the 
wicked, casting a despairing look at the others going to heaven, 
will be precipitated into the fire of hell, and the gate of hell shall 
be forever closed against them, for “out of hell there is no re- 
demption.”—What a terrible day! On which side will you be? 
Which shall be your dwelling for all eternity? Heaven or hell? 
It depends on each of you, for St. Augustine says: “God has 
placed it in our power to choose how we are to be judged at the 
last day.” We shall be judged according to our deeds. 

There was a very bad man named Peter, who went to Rome 
to see a picture of the general judgment. WHe had hitherto only 
laughed at those who spoke to him of the general judgment. 

ut he looked at that picture for a long time in silence, and then 

went away. People afterwards were astonished at seeing him 
kneel down to pray. The sight of the picture had converted 
him thoroughly. “If 1 am so frightened,” he said, “by the sight 
of a picture of God’s judgments, what will become of me when 
that judgment really takes place.” 


ee ee em, 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
“T BELIEVE IN LIFE EVERLASTING” 


Our divine Saviour relates in this Sunday’s Gospel (Matt. xviii, 
23-35) the parable of a monarch who demanded an account from 
his servants, and that among them was one who owed him 10,000 
talents, a sum so great that he could not possibly pay it. The 
monarch is our divine Saviour Ilimself, who, in this life, remits 
an infinite debt of mortal sin to every penitent sinner, but will 
never remit in the next life the debt of even one mortal sin to him 
who dies impenitent, but will condemn such a sinner at both 
the particular and general judgments to the endless torments of 
hell. Jesus is all mercy to us in this life, if we repent, but is the 
most rigorous judge in the next. This life is for us the time of 
trial, the time of saving, and the next life is the time of harvest, 
where we shall reap only what we have sown. He who sows 
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only weeds in his field, cannot expect to reap wheat, vegetables 
or delicious fruits. Hence he who sows mortal sin during life 
and does not repent before dying, will reap only its punishment, 
the eternal pains of hell. If all men and angels were to suffer 
these torments for millions of years, they could not atone for 
a single mortal sin, no more than you children here can now pay 
a debt of $1,000,000, for sin is an infinite offense against God! 
The damned will never obtain pardon, because they will never 
repent, for their will remains forever as unrepentent as it was at 
death; and as God cannot forgive the unrepentent, they shall 
never obtain forgiveness. They reap only what they have sown. 

We believe in life everlasting, that is, in an eternity of hap- 
piness for the good, and an eternity of woe and misery for the 
wicked. “These shall go into everlasting punishment (Mat. xxv, 
46), into the hell of unquenchable fire, where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not extinguished” (Mark ix, 44, 45). Hell is 
a place of the greatest torments; they are endless. Evena slight 
continuous pain, lasting for weeks and months, becomes insup- 
portable. But in hell the slightest pain is a thousand times 
greater than all the greatest pains of this world, for instance, dis- 
eases, or all the sufferings of the martyrs. The pains of hell are 
proportionate to each one’s sins. In hell there is not one moment 
of happiness. Hell is a terribly dark and dismal prison; there 
never enters therein a ray of light; there is nothing beautiful or 
lovely there, but everything and every one there is unspeakably 
horrid, hideous and disgusting. Never a kind word is heard 
there, but blasphemy, howling and insults. Never a kind or lov- 
ing look from any one! The most horrible company in hell! 

The reprobates cannot see or love God. They feel irresistibly 
drawn to Him, but are violently repulsed by Him, who alone 
can make them happy. There is fire in hell, for hell is an oven 
of fire; a fire so fierce and terrible, that the fire of the largest 
furnaces on earth, in which steel is melted to cast those immense 
cannons, is only like a picture of fire compared to real fire! In 
that fire the reprobates are like fish in water, like a sponge all 
penetrated therewith! And never the least relief; never even a 
drop of water (Dives and Lazarus). Christians suffer more than 
pagans, and why? 

And for how long? During all eternity! How immense is the 
Pacific Ocean! A pint contains from eight to ten thousand drops 
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of water! How many drops of water does that ocean contain? 
Suppose a bird would come once a year and drink only one drop 
of water out of that immense ocean, how long would it take the 
bird to drink it empty? Well, that number of years will come 
and go, and eternity will be no shorter than before! How terri- 
ble! Always in pain, never the smallest relief! And to reflect 
that each one of the reprobates there is there through his own 
fault, and, if he had really wished during life, he could so easily 
have been saved! But now it is too late! Never shall he be 
released from his prison! Children, heed the admonition of the 
Holy Ghost: “Remember thy last end, and thou shalt never sin” 
(Eccles. vii, 49). 

St. Lidwina for thirty-eight years was a perfectly helpless suf- 
ferer of numberless fearful pains. She became by her patience, 
perfect conformity to God’s will and cheerfulness, a great saint, 
and converted many great sinners. One day a nobleman, who had 
lost his faith on account of his most wicked life, came to her and 
in mockery said he was going to make his confession to her. She 
tried to stop him, but she could not, for she could not even move 
about in her bed. So he told her all his horrible sins, boasting 
of them. When he got through, he insisted that she should give 
him a penance. Inspired by God, she asked him: “You have a 
very soft and comfortable bed at home, have you not.” “Yes, 
my bed is very soft and most comfortable.” “Your penance is 
this: when you retire to rest this night, take in your bed the most 
comfortable position you can find, and then do not stir from it 
until your usual hour for rising.” The nobleman went away 
laughing with all his might at such an easy penance. At night 
he took what he considered the most comfortable position; but 
he could not sleep; after a quarter of an hour, he would have 
liked to move, but did not. After some time, he could stand it 
no longer, and the thought came to him: “If I cannot stand for a 
few hours the discomfort of the most comfortable position in a 
soft bed, how shall I be able to stand the horrible pains of hell, 
for all eternity?” This thought frightened him, and at once he 
went to a priest and made his confession!—Let us apply this to 
ourselves! 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“I BELIEVE IN LIFE EVERLASTING.—AMEN” 


This Sunday’s Gospel (Mat. xxii, 15-21) relates that the enemies 
of our Lord tried to ensnare Him by a question calculated to 
bring Him into trouble either with the Romans or with the Jews, 
and they expected He would either be put to death as a rebel 
or would lose all his popularity and influence with the Jews. To 
put Him off His guard they first flattered Him as one always 
speaking and teaching the truth. Although the hypocrites did 
not mean this, yet Jesus, being God and Truth itself, always 
spoke and taught the truth. Hence we rely on His promises. 
He promised life everlasting, that is, heaven to all who keep His 
commandments during their life, and we express our firm belief in 
this when we say the Apostles’ Creed. 

Heaven is the place of perfect and endless happiness, where 
the good will forever remain sharing their heavenly Father’s own 
infinite happiness, each one according to his full capacity, ac- 
cording to his merits. It is natural for men to seek happiness. 
Some seek it in play, others in eating and drinking, others in 
riches, others in fine clothes, others in learning, in honors, in 
high offices. But can any of these things make us truly happy? 
Solomon who had enjoyed all these things, called them all “vanity 
and affliction of spirit.” None of these things can make man 
really happy. How tired, etc., you are if you play too long, if you 
eat too many good things, etc. How worried are the rich? More- 
over, all earthly pleasures soon end. The man who had amassed 
a fortune, and intended to take a good rest and enjoy himself, 
died the next night. And how many evils, how much bitterness 
in earthly happiness. It is only in heaven that there is real, per- 
fect happiness which has no end. It is so great, that St. Paul, 
who had had a slight glimpse of it, says of it: “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered the heart of man to con- 
ceive those things which God hath prepared for those who love 
Him” (1 Cor. ii, 9). 

1. In heaven there is no more sorrow, no pain, no sin, no 
death, no separation. The saints will rejoice for all the crosses 
and trials they bore during life, for the temptations they over- 
came. 
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2. In heaven we shall see God, the infinite beauty, “as He is,” 
says St. Paul; also all the bright angels and saints, and the 
Blessed Virgin, and, above all the sacred Humanity of Jesus 
Christ in all its glory, one ray of which at His transfiguration 
made St. Peter perfectly happy. And moreover, we shall see and 
understand the beauty and mysteries of the whole universe, so 
full of beauty even now to us. 

3. In heaven we shall praise and thank God for His goodness, 
etc., towards us during our life, and shall hear the choirs of 
angels and the saints singing the praises of God, which are so 
enrapturing that a holy person once hearing an angel sing a little, 
almost died of joy. 

4. In heaven we shall love God, with a love that will most 
intimately unite us to Him and impart His own happiness to us, 
and we shall be loved by Him. Read the lives of the saints and 
you will see how amongst the most terrible sufferings (St. Lau- 
rence, St. Lidwina) and trials, they were full of joy and hap- 
piness, because of their love for God and of His love for them. 
All the joy and consolation the saints received in this life, is but 
a drop compared to the torrent of pleasure God will bestow on 
us in heaven (Ps. xxxv, 9). 

5. In heaven all our desires will be satisfied; we shall enjoy 
every pleasure without ever growing weary. 

6. But what makes heaven the abode of perfect happiness, is 
its eternity! Millions of ages will come and go, and eternity 
will not be shortened, it will be as if only beginning! What 
ineffable happiness to be always in joy, in inconceivable bliss, and 
never to have any suffering, weariness or worry! O happy 
eternity ! 

We are made for heaven; we should all our life have an intense 
longing for heaven, and at the same time, do all we can to deserve 
it, that is, avoid sin, keep the commandments, perform the duties 
of our state, lead a good Christian life. In a word, let us be 
ready to do all, to suffer all, rather than forfeit the crown God 
has prepared for us in heaven. 

The wicked Antiochus did all he could to make the Jews give 
up their religion and become idolaters. He put those who re- 
mained faithful to fearful tortures. A woman was brought to 
him with her seven sons; and because they would not adore idols, 
he put one son after the other to the most horrible tortures, of 
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which they died. At last there was only the youngest left, a 
beautiful boy. Antiochus promised to make him rich, to make him 
his friend, if he yielded; but in vain; he then told the mother to 
persuade the boy to yield. She said she would persuade, but in a 
different manner. She then spoke to her boy in Hebrew, and 
told him not to dread torments, and death, but to take courage: 
“My son, I beg of thee to look up to heaven.” So say I to you: 
When you find it hard to be good, the temptation very strong, 
look up to heaven, and be ready to do all, to suffer all, rather 
than lose heaven! 

Amen. This word at the end of the Creed and our prayers, 
means “So be it,” and “This is true,” “I firmly believe it,” for it 
confirms all that precedes it. 








SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
IEXCEPTIONS FROM THE OBLIGATION OF FASTING 


God had no sooner ordered our first parents to abstain from 
eating the fruit of a certain tree, and thus had given the first 
commandment to fast, when the evil One was at hand to speak 
the ominous words: “Why hath God commanded that you should 
not eat of this tree? What harm can it do to eat of that fruit?” 
And these words have echoed through the centuries to this 
very day. 

Satan is still asking this question. He does not like to see 
prayer and fasting. A holy Abbot who was greatly tempted 
by the devil in his lifetime, said on his deathbed to his monks: 
“Believe me, dear brethren, the devil fears nothing as much as 
fasting.” Fasting expels the devil from the bodies of those 
whom he holds closest in his power, namely the impure. Hence 
he makes strenuous endeavors to prevent men from fasting, and 
while he no longer speaks through a serpent, he does speak 
through those of our fellowmen who lend themselves to his 
service. They will ask you: Why should the Church forbid you 
to eat meat? All things that God has created are good, says 
the Apostle Paul (I. Tim., 4-3), and Christ Himself says: Not 
that which enters into the mouth defileth men, but that which 
passes the lips. Therefore, whether we eat flesh meat or fish, it 
is all the same. 

Dear brethren, you who have often had occasion to censure 
Eve for eating the forbidden fruit, do not allow yourselves to 
be led astray by such talk, do not what she did, do not offend 
God. The Church does not consider any food, be it fish or 
flesh, sinful of itself, but she commands us to abstain for the 
love of God, in order to expiate our sins and to chastise the 
body. She follows the example that Christ, the Apostles, and 
the early Christians gave us, in abstaining from eating meat 
upon certain days, and in restricting ourselves in what we eat. 
We believe, as Christ said, that no food that enters the mouth 
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of itself defiles man; but we abstain at times from meat because 
the Church commands us to do so for good and sufficient reasons. 

The bread which the prophet ate on his journey was not sinful 
of itself, and yet he was torn asunder by a lion, because he had 
eaten contrary to the commandment (III. Kings, 13, 17, 24). 

In the old law pork was as palatable as it is now, and yet 
the Jews did not eat it, because God had forbidden it, and the 
Machabee brothers even chose to die rather than eat pork and 
thus sin against God’s commandment (II. Mack, 7, 1-2). 

The fruit of the forbidden tree was no doubt good and whole- 
some, and yet we all must die, because our first parents ate 
thereof. 

Therefore, we Catholics abstain on certain days from eating 
meat, because the Church orders it, so that we may not sin 
against God and the law of the Church, although meat is of itself 
not sinful. You must understand now why we fast, and how 
wrong they are who make light of the Commandment of the 
Church to fast. We shall now give our attention to the excep- 
tions which the Church makes in regard to the commandment 
of fasting, and we shall see how easy it has been made for us. 

The Catholic Church is a loving Mother who lends a willing 
ear to her children’s complaints and is mindful of their best in- 
terests. For this reason she knows how to discriminate and how to 
excuse those from the obligation of fasting who are not well able 
to comply with the command. We are not obliged to fast until 
we have passed our one and twentieth year; although from the 
seventh year we must observe abstinence from eating meat when- 
ever this is of obligation. After our twenty-first year the com- 
mandment to fast remains in force as long as we are able to fulfil 
it. The Church has not defined the age at which the obligation 
to fast shall cease. Those whose strength wanes with advanced 
years, and who feel themselves enfeebled by fasting, are not 
longer required to fast. As those under twenty-one years of age 
are attaining their growth and for this reason need more nourish- 
ment, so in old age the bodily strength decreases and more food 
and drink is needed by the frail body. On this account the 
Church obliges neither the very young nor the very old to fast. 

Those also are exempt from fasting whose health will not 
permit it. This class includes the sick, the ailing, and those 
convalescing from an illness, also women in pregnancy, and 
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nursing mothers, likewise those in very poor circumstances who 
have to eat what comes their way. 

Those who do heavy work requiring exertion are not bound 
to fast if it interferes with their work. Travelers are excused 
if they are on a long and tedious journey and subject to con- 
siderable fatigue. If the physician considers that the health of 
a person will not allow of fasting, or of abstaining from meat, 
the Church does not require the observation of the fast. 

In conclusion, you should remember the words of St. Basil, 
who warns us of measuring the advantage of our fasting only 
by the abstinence from food; the true fast is to abstain from sin. 
What will it avail to chastise the body by fasting and on the 
other hand burden the soul with sins? The mortification of 
the body has no value in God’s sight if the soul does not supply 
the good intention. 

You have heard how you ought to fast in order to satisfy the 
commandment of the Church, and how easy it is at the present 
time to fast, when the Church has modified it so much, and how 
we can keep the command by slight denial. Fasting is made so 
easy for us that it can hardly be any longer called doing penance. 
We should therefore be zealous in making up for it by works 
of piety and of charity, remembering the words of the Lord: 
“Tf you do not penance, ye shall perish.” Amen. 


THE THIRD AND FourTH COMMANDMENTS OF THE CHURCH 


For a Catholic who has committed a mortal sin the ordinary 
way to regain the grace necessary for salvation is by means of 
the Sacrament of Penance. As we all sinned in Adam, the 
whole human race would have been plunged into everlasting 
perdition had not God presented us with a means of grace to 
wipe out original sin in us. This means was in the Old Testa- 
ment the rite of Circumcision, in the New Law the Sacrament 
of Baptism. But our weak human nature is inclined to evil 
more than to good works, and by personal sins after Baptism the 
soul’s welfare is wrecked anew. The good God, who wishes no 
one to perish, has therefore instituted the Sacrament of Penance 
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by means of which we may and should save ourselves from per- 
dition if we have the misfortune of committing mortal sin. 

The early Christians, burning with zeal for their soul’s salva- 
tion, went to the Lord’s Supper at least every Sunday. In those 
days the Church had no need to prescribe the time for the recep- 
tion of the Sacrament of Penance and of Holy Eucharist. Only 
when the zeal of the faithful began to lag did the Church ordain 
the reception of the holy Sacraments, and first she made it of 
obligation on part of the faithful to receive these Sacraments at 
least three times a year, at Easter, Pentecost and Christmas. 
This command was in practice for eight hundred years. 

When it then became evident that tepidity in spiritual things 
became even more pronounced, the Church commanded every 
Catholic, under pain of a grievous sin, to confess to an author- 
ized priest and receive Holy Communion at least once a year. 

To satisfy this commandment it is required that we confess 
once a year within the time appointed by the authorities for 
making the Easter duty, because the Church also commands 
us to receive at Easter time worthily the Holy Eucharist. 

This commandment of the Church to confess one’s sins at least 
once a year does not mean only once a year. It is the desire of 
the Church that we should often come to the Holy Table, but 
for those who disregard her wish and who would likely remain 
entirely without the Sacraments unless they are compelled to 
come, she ordains that at least once a year they must receive the 
Holy Sacraments, in order not to perish utterly. 

He who neglects to perform the duty imposed by this com- 
mand sins grievously towards God, and practically excludes 
himself from the Church. (Let here follow an exhortation suited 
to local conditions. ) 


THE SUPPORT OF THE PRIEST, AND OF CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


Our Redeemer Jesus Christ came into the world to fulfil that 
which had been foretold by the Prophets. He founded a new 
Kingdom, proclaimed a New Law, instituted a new Sacrifice, 
and established a Priesthood with the commission to perpetuate 
upon earth in His stead the great work founded by Him. Faith- 
ful to their commission, our priests open for the people the por- 
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tals of heaven, they call down the mercy of God upon the world, 
and restrain the arm of God Almighty’s avenging justice. Re- 
move the priest and you take away religion, and with it faith 
and hope. 

Nothing is better calculated to give us an exalted idea of the 
Catholic Priesthood than the words which Christ addressed to 
His Apostles, when He invested them with this dignity: “As 
the Father hath sent Me, I also send you.” As God the Father 
sent His only begotten Divine Son into the world, in order to 
redeem us, so the Divine Son after fulfilling His mission on 
earth gave to His Priests the commission of perpetuating the 
work in His stead. He made them His representatives upon 
earth, His co-workers in the Salvation of the world, interpreters 
and heralds of the Divine Will, administrators of mercy, media- 
tors between God and man, dispensers of His graces, and guar- 
dians of His Holy Mysteries. 

It is not my purpose to-day to dwell exhaustively upon the 
importance and dignity of the priestly state. I merely referred 
to them briefly to point out how necessary the institution of the 
priesthood is in the Church, a fact which must be in evidence 
to you every day of your lives. It is necessary, therefore, to 
provide for the maintenance of the priest’s person, as well as for 
the means which enable the priest to exercise properly and suc- 
cessfully the duties of his exalted office; moreover, it is but right 
and proper on the part of the faithful to provide for these things 
with a generous spirit and with a liberal hand. It is manifestly 
improper and even sinful on the part of a Catholic to refuse 
assuming a proper share of support of priest and church and 
Catholic school. 

In return for the absolutely essential benefits bestowed upon 
the people by priests, by church and Catholic school, there should 
be a cheerful response on the part of the congregation to the 
call for the necessary funds for their maintenance. It is a fact, 
which you all may easily verify, that the parish where the tem- 
poral needs are liberally provided by the people is usually also 
in good spiritual condition. And it is well to remember that we 
live in a world where outside appearances count a great deal with 
most people. It is not only proper, but of importance and benefit 
that the prestige of priest and church be duly considered. If 
your church is unsightly for want of repair, if your pastor is 
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unable to meet necessary and proper expenses for lack of sup- 
port of his people, these people will find no joy in being members 
of such a congregation, and the congregation will hardly enjoy 
the esteem and good-will of its neighbors of other creeds. 

The same obligation that requires support of priest and church 
and school, also prescribes the support of the Church in general. 
The spiritual welfare of mankind must be attended to by the 
Church authorities, and the dignified representation of the 
Church, its government, the missions among the heathen and 
unbelievers, and many other good works, require the outlay of 
money, which it is the duty of the faithful to provide according 
to their means. 

Nor is this duty of giving financial support to the Church 
anything new. We read in the Bible that in the Old Law people 
were required to give one-tenth of their income to the support 
of the priests. I think you will agree that those people con- 
tributed a considerably larger share of their income than the 
average Catholic does nowadays. The Church has made no such 
law, and the generosity of the Church in leaving this matter to 
her children should be met by generosity on their part in giving 
support to the institutions of the church. I am afraid that many 
Catholics have reason to accuse themselves of being niggardly 
in their contributions to their church, and if the Church, in con- 
sequence of such lack of support, suffers and is hindered in doing 
her mission well and successfully, such Catholics sin against 
the commandment of the Church, and the money they thus with- 
hold from the Church will bring no blessing. The Pope in gov- 
erning the universal Church, the Bishop in conducting the affairs 
of the diocese, the pastor in managing your church and school, 
are in need of the means to do their work properly, and it is 
the duty of the faithful to provide these means. 


KEEPING THE LAWS FoR MATRIMONY 


The Sixth Commandment of the Church concerns matrimony. 
It forbids the faithful to enter into wedlock at prohibited times. 
The prohibited times are from the first Sunday of Advent to the 
Feast of the Epiphany, and from Ash Wednesday to Low Sun- 
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day. These days are days of penance, days of mourning, or days 
of preparation for great festivals. At Christmas we com- 
memorate the birth of Jesus Christ in our hearts; Lent is 
devoted to penance in remembrance of the Passion and death 
of Our Lord. Hence the Church disapproves of festivities dur- 
ing these times, and also prohibits the festivity of marriage at 
these times. 

Christ Our Lord gave to marriage the dignity of a Sacra- 
ment, to sanctify the relation between husband and wife, and 
to express the important position of marriage and home in the 
Church. A well-ordered home and family are of the greatest 
importance to both the temporal and eternal welfare of the 
faithful. In obedience to the will and the intention of Our Lord, 
and ever solicitous for the welfare of her children, the Church 
has surrounded matrimony with safeguards both for the physical 
and spiritual good of those who are called to this state. These 
safeguards begin even with betrothal, which in the sense of the 
Church should be a solemn contract, not to be frivolously entered 
or dissolved. In all her directions concerning marriage, the 
Church desires to point to the sacredness as well as to the grave 
responsibilities of the marriage bond. She desires her children 
to consider the entering of wedlock with due caution and pru- 
dence. Especially is marriage instituted for the propagation 
of mankind, and for the raising of children in virtue and in fear 
of the Lord. It is especially to protect the wife and children that 
the Lord decreed the indissolubility of the marriage bond, and 
the Church reminds her children of the life-long nature of the 
bond with a warning to think well before assuming it. 

In order to prevent a union of persons which for one reason 
or other would be improper, the Church has defined certain 
impediments which either invalidate marriage or at least make it 
illegal in the eyes of the Church. Of these impediments I shall 
treat in detail later on. 

The lawful ends of a Christian marriage are three in number: 
the first is thereby to establish a mutually beneficial partnership 
between husband and wife, to bear the burdens and cares of life, 
to console one another in afflictions, thus to attain their last 
end, which is eternal happiness. The second purpose is to find 
therein a lawful protection and remedy against incontinence. 
The third, which is the noblest and most perfect, consists in be- 
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getting children, to be regenerated through the grace of Baptism 
and brought up in righteousness, to serve, to praise, and glorify 
God in this life and the next. 

Every one who thinks of marrying should pray to God for 
enlightenment and counsel and have as chief aim the true wel- 
fare of the soul. Prudent caution should be used in selecting 
the partner, relying not only on exterior qualities and circum- 
stances, but above all on sound judgment, probity and piety. 

Married persons should lead a genuinely Christian life, treat 
each other kindly and lovingly, bear patiently with each other’s 
failings, care for the best interests of the family, and bring up 
their children in the practice of virtue. In this way will the 
sacred bond of marriage be pleasant and its yoke sweet, and 
not only husband and wife, but also their posterity will be par- 
takers in the exalted good and the precious blessings of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. , 

It behooves you, therefore, dear brethren, to submit faith- 
fully to the ordinances which the Church has wisely decreed in 
regard to marriage. They place no real hardship upon the faith- 
ful, on the contrary, their loyal observance will result in benefit 
to body and soul, while their neglect is frequently punished even 
in this life. Amen. 








SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 
NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE ETERNITY OF HELL 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“The streams thereof shall be turned into pitch, and the ground thereof 
into brimstone: and the land thereof shall become burning pitch. Night and 
day it shall not be quenched, the smoke thereof shall go up forever: from 
generation to gencration it shall lie waste, none shall pass through it for 
ever and ever.—lIsaiah xxxiv, 9-10. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Eternity a dreadful trait of hell: It deprives the sinner 
of the strengthening influence of hope. Heretics attack this point, The 
bitterness of the attack and the consequences of a temporary hell show 
the necessity of an eternal hell. 

II. The doctrine is supported by reason: the relation of cause and 
effect goes on forever. Conscience teaches the essential difference be- 
tween good and evil. Death does not change this—so too the existence 
of an eternal reward implies an eternal hell. Three elements demon- 
strate that hell must be eternal. 

II. (1) The soul is immortal. Once created God cannot annihilate 
it. Besides justice forbids annihilation, for by it the sinner would escape 
responsibility for his acts. The law, justice, and power of God would 
be set at nought. 

IV. (2) Man’s free will calls for eternity. After death the will ts 
fixed—no new motives appear to cause it to change. Time of probation 
is over—God’s grace is at an end and man cannot change except under 
the influence of grace. This fixity is a natural condition, we experience 
something of it even now: this condition is especially true of sin. Even 
here grace 1s almost powerless against it. Even suffering does not al- 
ways effect a change of will. History and experience confirm this. 

V. (3) Sin itself calls for an eternity of punishment. Sin is not 
simply an act, it is a permanent state and therefore merits a permanent 
punishment. In hell the sinner remains permanently hostile to God who, 
therefore, withdraws from him permanently. Pain is not of itself an 
atonement for sin. What is needed is repentance. The will never can 
repent in hell. No series of further probations would change matters. 
God gives plenty of time for repentance. His judgments are not rash. 
His knowledge is infinite. (Luke xvi, 31.) Hell, therefore, is not based 
on mere imagination, but is declared by justice, conscience and reason 
and Scripture. 


I. The eternity of hell is the most terrible of its characteristics. 
It gives a new horror to every one of the other pains, and makes 
them different from all other pains on earth or in purgatory. 
All suffering is lightened by hope. The sick man looks to the 
brightness of the coming day, or to the silence and peace of the 
night. The prisoner and the exile are supported by the expecta- 
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tion of their freedom or their recall. He who has no hopes on 
earth still can look forward to death for his release, or, if a 
Christian, for his reward. In hell there is no hope, no peace 
prospect of any kind. For ever its sufferings will continue; 
never will there be alleviation or end. As long as the soul lives, 
as long as God lives, hell will go on unchanged. The absence of 
all hope will create a despair such as is unknown on earth. The 
knowledge of the eternity of hell will be itself a frightful tor- 
ment, as well as an aggravation of all the other pains. 

This point, which is so prominent in the doctrine, is one that 
is specially attacked by heresy. And naturally so, for the whole 
doctrine is involved in this one point. A hell that was not eternal 
would not longer be hell. It would be a place of purgation, a 
preparation for heaven, a place of actual blessedness. Such a 
place would excite but little fear, and would cease to be a restraint 
on sin. Men would have little difficulty in admitting such a 
hell, and little hesitation in running the risk of it. To gratify 
their unbounded passions they would willingly sacrifice a por- 
tion of their future happiness; but it would be only a postpone- 
ment, for there would still remain to them an eternity, the same 
as to the Saints of God, and all the past would be as nothing 
when once the eternity of happiness had begun. The bitterness 
of the opposition to this point of the doctrine witnesses to its 
power as a motive, and shows what a barrier against sin would 
be removed, and what evil consequences would follow on a 
general rejection of the eternity of hell. 

We have to see now that the doctrine of an eternal hell, 
though terrible to the imagination, is in accordance with reason; 
and that it is not so much the result of unforgiving wrath in 
God, as of the nature of man’s own sin and the power of his 
free-will. 

II. The eternity of future punishment is not an unreasonable 
doctrine; on the contrary, the unreasonable thing would be to 
suppose that the punishment of unrepented sin in the next world 
could be only temporary. The universal teaching of experience 
from Nature is that law is vindictive and implacable, and that 
repentance is no reparation for disobedience. Vengeance fol- 
lows every transgression of natural laws, even if they be vio- 
lated only through mistake or ignorance. One act often brings 
a life-long punishment which no repentance will undo. The 
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forgiveness of sin on repentance is the one exception to this 
law. The law of grace over-rides the ordinary law of Nature; 
and the special intervention of God in the Incarnation and 
Passion introduces a new force that counteracts the necessary 
effects of sin. 

Apart from Revelation, the ceasing of the consequence of sin, 
i.e., of its punishment, would be incredible. There is a law of 
progress from principles to conclusion, from cause to effect, 
which goes on for ever both on good and on evil lines. A force 
once applied continues acting until a contrary force counteracts 
it. There is no reason to expect that the energy of one grave 
sin, and its effects in distorting the character and inducing 
punishment, should ever be totally expended. Death is no 
bar. It is not an atonement. The conscious soul with its habits 
and character is the same after separation from the body. The 
combined effect of all its actions should naturally go on eternally. 

Conscience teaches all men that there is an essential dif- 
ference between good and evil. They are like two perfectly 
straight lines moving from one another. They can never meet 
however they be prolonged. No distance or duration of time 
will bring them together. Good and evil can never have the 
same goal. They cannot have the same ultimate termination 
unless their natures be substantially the same. As long as they 
exist they must remain separated, even for eternity. 

The existence of an eternal reward and goodness implies an 
eternal hell. As man’s soul is immortal, and as an eternal re- 
ward is proposed to those who fulfil certain conditions, the 
failure to comply with them involves the loss of that reward in 
its entirety; that is, it involves a loss that shall be eternal. 

Thus there is an a priori reasonableness in the doctrine that 
the consequences of unrepented sin endure for ever, i.e., that 
hell is eternal. If now we consider the three elements which 
are combined in the eternity of hell, we shall see how this con- 
clusion is a logical necessity. These elements are, 1. The soul 
of man, which is immortal; 2. The will of man, which is free 
to the point of eternal obstinacy; 3. Sin, which is permanent. 
The consequence of these, viz., hell, must likewise be eternal. 

III. “God made man indestructible” (Wisd. 11, 23), He made 
him for Himself, to share in His life for ever; He adapted him 
for that end by giving him an immortal soul. In this, man is 
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like to God. Henceforth, like God, he will never cease to be. 
Although he fail of his end, he will never lose those qualities 
which adapted him for it. Immortality is part of the soul’s 
nature. 

The soul is not capable of death. Death is not a destruction 
but a separation of parts. In the soul there are no compounded 
elements, and so no such thing as separation of them and death. 
As a simple being, a spirit, it is immortal. So in the material 
world, most of what we see can in a manner die, that is, be 
decomposed into its separate elements; but when we come to 
these primary chemical elements which are not compounded 
but simple, they are indestructible, they cannot be decomposed 
into further parts. 

There have been persons who, while admitting that there 
was no further probation after this life, and that nothing defiled 
can enter heaven, yet shrank from the Christian doctrine of 
hell in its completeness; and they have suggested the hope that 
the souls of the lost might be deprived entirely of existence. 
This is impossible. God is the author of good, not of evil; He 
is a creator of life, not a destroyer. The communication of His 
action is vivifying; no action of His can tend towards non- 
existence, which is but another aspect of evil. 

No substance in creation has ever been destroyed, nor any 
force. It may change its form, be divided, enter into new com- 
binations, but existence does not cease. God does not destroy 
even the energy of evil: He allows it to go on, to work its own 
effects, and at last He brings good out of it, and justifies His 
patience, His wisdom, and His power. Still less would God 
destroy any of the highest class of beings, the intelligent and 
the free. He does not go back in His path and undo the work 
that He has made to last for all eternity. Even though man 
misuses his faculties, his free-will, for instance, God does not 
deprive him of them, does not interfere with the sovereignty 
which He has given. And in like manner God does not with- 
draw existence from those who misuse it, and who suffer for the 
misuse. To annihilate an intelligent, free being would be an act 
of violence; it would be more extreme than forcing the will of 
man and depriving him of his liberty. It would be an excep- 
tional, a miraculous act, as wonderful, and as incomprehensible, 
as creation out of nothing. 
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On the sinner’s side, annihilation would be an escape from 
the consequence of his actions and from eternal justice, and 
again an interference with the course of nature. The conse- 
quence of his violation of law would not be that he would find 
himself in a worse condition for it, but he would simply be as 
if he had never existed and never offended. He would have in- 
curred no responsibility by his sin. 

The sinner’s annihilation would be a victorious defiance of 
God. He would have resisted up to the end and have been 
none the worse for it. His persistent obstinacy would have 
faced the infinite power of God, and challenged Him to do His 
worst, and put forth that power to crush him out of existence. 
The sinner, after destroying his supernatural life here, would, 
in forcing his annihilation, consummate his work by destroying 
his soul’s existence; and the only punishment of the first crime 
would be that he would have the power at last to commit a more 
enormous one. It would even be a sort of annihilation of God. 
He would exist no longer in regard of the sinner who had 
escaped Him. His law, His justice, His power, would all be 
set at nought as if they were not. It would then be said that 
many a man had resisted God and had found peace (Job. ix, 4). 
Annihilation is, then, impossible, both as regards God and as 
regards the sinful soul. The sinner’s condition is described by 
the Apostle St. John: “They shall seek death and shall not 
find it, and they shall desire to die, and death shall fly from 
them” (Apoc. ix, 6). 

IV. The second element which combines in creating an 
eternal hell is the free-will of man and its fixed determination 
towards sin. After man has passed through his course here, 
he has chosen his part, he has trained his will in one direction, 
he has formed his habits, his mode of thought, his character, his 
nature even; and these are not to be changed. The will especially 
is fixed: it has crystallized into a form that will endure for ever. 
We do not easily take in this idea in our present state. We 
here are so changeable. We do not see things completely; new 
attractions or motives are constantly being revealed to us; we 
are drawn in one direction, now by God’s grace, and in the 
opposite direction next moment by our corrupt impulses. In the 
next world it will be different. We shall see everything com- 
pletely; no new motives will come into existence; there will 
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be no disguise misrepresenting the object of our choice. There 
will be only God and sin. That which we have chosen we shall 
adhere to. This is no mechanical fixity of the will forced by 
God. It is the creation of a man’s previous acts, the effect of 
them, and at the same time their punishment. The sinner can- 
not change, because he does not desire it and cannot desire it. 
The prophet’s words are specially true of the next world: “If 
the Ethiopian can change his skin, or the leopard his spots, you 
also may do well when you have learnt evil” (Jerem. xiii, 23). 

In the next world there are no longer the conditions for a 
change of will. The night has come when no man can work, 
probation is over, faith, conflict, victory, merit, do not belong to 
that sphere. Above all, grace has ceased, and grace is the neces- 
sary source of meritorious action. We cannot change our minds, 
turn to God, call upon His name without a special influx of sug- 
gestion and strength from Him. It is so easy now that we think 
it depends entirely on a man’s own self, and we forget that every 
such change and repentance is due to a special intervention of 
God that may well be called miraculous. In the next world this 
action of God has ceased, and man is utterly unable to initiate 
such a motion of himself. “He shall not give to God his ran- 
som, or the price of the redemption of his soul. He shall labor 
for ever, and shall live to the end”(Psal. xlviii, 8-10). 

On man’s own side, the fixity of his free will is most natural. 
This is within our experience even now. The most difficult 
actions, after practice, become easy and then automatic. Our 
acts have a tendency to be repeated, habits to become inveterate. 
A man’s will is free though bound in chains of his own forging. 
He will not wish, he will not force himself, to do otherwise than 
he has been accustomed to do; and this, even when he recognizes 
the folly, and the injury that the habit does to him. As the tree 
is bent when young, so it will remain; to change it would destroy 
it. We know well the obstinacy of old age in any formed 
habits. “A young man according to his way, even when he is 
old he will not depart from it” (Prov. xxii, 6). 

This is particularly true of sin. It creates a fatal facility even 
after one action. Very rapidly an insatiable appetite is created: 
to restrain it does not extinguish it, and indulgence stimulates 
it to further strength instead of allaying it. This continues, and 
grows even after the power of sin, or pleasure in it, has ceased; 
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the sinner will dwell with delight on the past and wish that he 
had opportunities for further sin. We have the saying: “the 
ruling passion strong in death.” Even up to the moment of 
death, even into the presence of judgment and the endurance 
of punishment, the ruling passion rules and the attachment of the 
will to sin continues. Even the grace of God is powerless at 
times against it; and God could not extinguish it without crush- 
ing the freedom of the sinner’s will, and destroying his being 
as aman. Thus the will is averted eternally from God, and the 
consequences are necessarily eternal. 

Some might, perhaps, suppose that when the sinner sees the 
true nature of sin and feels its effect in the fire of hell, he would 
at once repent, renounce his evil will, turn to God, and cry for 
mercy and deliverance. This is not in accordance with our ex- 
perience. Pain has not in itself any power of softening the heart 
and converting the obstinate will. This effect depends entirely 
on the sufferer’s own dispositions. If he accepts his punishment 
with humility, patience, resignation, and love, it will sanctify 
him and expiate his sins, in union with the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ; but otherwise it only hardens him in his obstinacy. 
Those who suffer much do not necessarily become holy. The 
terrible punishments which men bring on themselves by 
drunkenness, and unchastity, and other sins, do not deter them 
from committing the same sins again as soon as they have the 
chance. The dishonest man comes forth from his place of 
punishment worse generally than when he entered. The penal- 
ties of crime may sometimes cause a man to keep from crime, 
but they do not give him an enthusiasm for virtue and admira- 
tion for the law that punishes. Love of God is a necessary part 
of saving contrition, and love is not induced by the rebellious en- 
durance of punishment. The souls of the lost will rather turn in 
increasing hatred from God on account of their pains, and adhere 
more firmly to their sins. We have precisely parallel cases on 
earth. The rulers of certain countries full of the spirit of evil have 
made it the first object of political action to overthrow religion. 
The consequences soon declare themselves and are visible to all 
—disunion and distrust between fellow-citizens, discontent with 
the government, a weakening of the national life, the loss of the 
many material sources of religion, an outbreak of immorality 
and crime, disorganization of finances and danger of national 
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bankruptcy. Do these men, then, renounce their evil principles 
and begin to love God and frequent the Sacraments? Never. 
They go on increasing in hatred of God; and, in answer to the 
punishments of their irreligion, they retort with fiercer excesses 
of blasphemy, which again entail further punishment. St. John 
describes both the enemies of God on earth and his enemies in 
hell in a terrible passage: “They gnawed their tongues for pain, 
and they blasphemed the God of Heaven because of their pains 
and wounds, and they did not penance for their works” (Apoc. 
Xvi, IO-II). 

V. The third element is sin that is the chief constituent in the 
eternity of hell fire. Every one who departs this life in mortal 
sin is guilty of an eternal sin; while sin lives in him he must 
remain in hell, for it is certain that without holiness no one 
shall see God. 

To understand the eternity of sin, we must remember that 
the transient act is not all there is in sin. Those who deny the 
eternity of hell wish to see in sin only an isolated action which 
at once is over and done with. [ut sin is a permanent state of 
the soul following on a sinful act. We see only the momentary 
act; human justice punishes that alone, and only so far as it is 
carried into external effect. God sees not only the act, but the 
enduring alienation of the soul from Him, and its state of dis- 
order, which is hostile to the Divine Nature, and which is de- 
liberately persisted in. The effect endures while the cause does. 
It is this permanent state of adhesion to sin which is punished 
by an eternal hell. There is, therefore, no unjust excess of pun- 
ishment over guilt in hell. Jn duration as well as in its pains, 
hell is exactly adequate to sin. It is intimately connected with 
sin as its direct cause. Hell is sin; and for that very reason is 
necessarily adequate to it, and is necessarily eternal. 

1. Certain objectors seem to think that in hell a certain length 
of pain should suffice to purge or expiate the crimes, and make 
satisfaction to the offended majesty of the law. This is the case 
on earth, because we punish only the transcient act of crime, 
and because society or the representatives of law feel anger, and 
a desire for vengeance on the offender which is satisfied by his 
suffering. With God there are no such passing moods of anger 
and vengeance, no delight in suffering which has to be gratified 
by the torment of sinners. The infliction of punishment by God 
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takes another form. It amounts to this, that the sinner is finally 
and irrevocably hostile to God and God withdraws from him. 
There is no question of compensation or satisfaction for crime 
committed, or of a desire for reconciliation with God and escape 
from the penalties of sin. 

Moreover, pain is not in itself an expiation of sin. Sin resides 
in the will of the affections, and no satisfaction can be made 
except by the faculty which has offended. No amount of suf- 
fering exhausts the sinner’s liabilities while his will remains 
obdurate. There is no such thing as paying the full debt of 
punishment, or obtaining remission of it, while the affection to 
sin remains. Punishment is co-extensive with guiltiness: it can- 
not be remitted without the pardon of sin. Sin cannot be par- 
doned without repentance and change of the will, for it is im- 
possible for the soul to adhere to sin and be absolved from 
sin simultaneously. As the sufferings of hell do not move the 
will to repentance and love, still less will they make satisfaction 
for sin and pay the debt of punishment, while the soul remains 
hardened against God. The rebellious endurance of punishment 
can never create a title to heaven. No sufferings of men on 
earth or in hell can expiate the smallest sin. This is the special 
prerogative of the sufferings of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. Other opponents of an eternal hell have wanted to intro- 
duce a doctrine of further and successive probations of men after 
this life. They suppose that there are still possibilities of good 
in a man which are not exhausted by this life, and that a little 
more patience, and the fuller knowledge acquired after death, 
would give him an opportunity of repenting. Such a doctrine 
pre-supposes that God sees no deeper than men, that His pa- 
tience is by no means infinite, and that His judgement after this 
life’s one probation is likely to be incomplete and rash. To state 
this doctrine is to refute it. God desires not the destruction of 
the sinner but rather that he be converted. He has done for 
us, for His vineyard, everything that could be done and much 
more than we deserve. With His knowledge of the future and 
of all possible things one trial is sufficient to test a man, and to 
draw out all the possibilities that are in him. 

If there were further probations, there is no reason for sup- 
posing that those who had failed once would be faithful the 
second time. The conditions would need to be much the same. 
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There should be the same mixture of obscurity and light, the 
same allurements of grace and of passion, and the same con- 
flict and self-conquest would be required. Human nature would 
be the same, but with the traces of previous failure and increased 
liability to fall. Many would again use their freedom to revolt; 
and if successive probations were multiplied till all men should 
at last turn to God, many would be content to go on for ever 
defying Him and setting an eternal obstinacy against an eternal 
patience. If there were to be an end at last it would needs be 
hell; and such difficulties as some feel against an eternal hell 
after one probation would not be lessened by supposing one 
thousand other probations before the final condemnation. Our 
Lord Himself answers the demand for further probation. When 
Dives in hell asked that Lazarus might be sent from Paradise 
to warn his brethren on earth, Abraham answered that the means 
of grace were already sufficient, and any further ones would 
be useless. “If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither 
will they believe if one rise from the dead” (Luke xvi, 31). 

We have now considered the principal aspects of the terrible 
doctrine of hell. And we may conclude that it is not the creation 
of a terrified imagination, but is in accordance with our natural 
instincts of justice, with the voice of our conscience, and with 
the requirements of sober reason. We may learn too, that the 
Christian doctrine of hell, when rightly understood, does not 
impugn either the infinite justice, or the infinite mercy of God. 
It does not imply cruelty in God, nor any fury of unforgiving 
anger wreaking vengence on unfortunate human beings, nor the 
rigor of an eternal punishment inflicted for the forgetfulness of 
a moment. These are the misrepresentations of such as hate 
God for His authority and His holiness, and who seek to turn 
the ignorant against His Church. The truth is that hell is the 
creation of man’s deliberate sin, or rather it is sin itself when 
stripped of the conditions of time and place. The sinner is his 
own judge and his own executioner. He has passed on himself 
sentence of separation from God, by entering that state of sin 
which is the opposite of God. He has created his own torments 
by choosing to misuse and disorganize his faculties of soul, and 
mind, and body. And the eternity of these torments is equally 
the creation of his own free will, adhering to the choice it has 
made. It is not so much that God has hardened His heart, and 
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forgotten His mercy, and turned for ever from the sinner, as 
that man has obstinately rejected that mercy and turned from 
God. “Because they forsook me, I have hidden my face from 
them, and I have delivered them into the hands of their ene- 
mies” (Ez. xxxix, 23). All this is within the power of one mortal 
sin. He who has committed that sin has created hell. And he 
is powerless to undo his work, unless aided by the infinite power 
of God and the infinite atonement of the Precious Blood. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PRAYER AND ITS ANSWER 
BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“Lord, come down before that my son die. Jesus saith to him: Go thy 
way: thy son liveth.”—In to-day’s Gospel (John iv, 49, 50). 


SYNOPSIS.—Look in the Gospel for Our Lord: He is the Gospel. Study 
of Him easy in this incident. At Cana of the water into wine. Lord’s 
fame brings suppliants. Two points here: Prayer, and its answer. 

I, Father’s prayer, urgent, insistent. Belief? Physician? God? 
Prayers for temporal goods, shortsighted. Persevering prayer, not for 
signs and wonders: for belicf. Know ourselves by our praycrs. Prayers 
of parents, of the pious; of Abrahain, Queen Blanche, the Church. 
Obligation of answered prayers: thanksgiving. 

II. Lord’s reception of petition: sympathy with father. Admonition 
on asking signs. Impertinent unbelief. Prayer getting more than is 
asked. Beginnings of belicf: conquering power of Lord’s word. Ques- 
tioning about Jesus. Result of His miracles; faith; founding of the 
Church; practical Catholicity. 

Conclusion—Take wants and petitions to Our Lord. Seek His spir- 
itual blessings; seek Himself, our Way, our Truth, and our Life. 


In the Gospel of this Sunday, my brethren, as in all the Gos- 
pels, we have to fix our eyes on Our Lord Jesus Christ. He, 
indeed, is the Gospel, the good tidings vouchsafed to mankind. 
His figure, His voice, His actions are all healing, all life to His fol- 
lowers. And some Gospels let us study Him more easily than do 
others. He stands out clearly and forcefully in this interview with 
the Ruler. The singleness and simplicity of the incident, with the 
divine calm and considerateness of the God-Man, furnish an op- 
portunity for easy contemplation. Here, any one who believes 
can sit and look at the Saviour of the world; and commonly that 
is enough. 
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On this occasion the Lord was at Cana of Galilee, where 
shortly before He had changed the water into wine. The fame 
of that and of other miracles was spreading. Many spoke of 
Him and wished for His favors, wished at least to satisfy their 
curiosity by witnessing His extraordinary works. He was yearn- 
ing to give them the better gifts, the graces of faith and voca- 
tion. He would manifest to them His glory and make them His 
disciples, as He began to do, through His Mother’s intervention, 
at the much blessed marriage feast. 

Now comes the ruler, the twelve or more miles up from Caphar- 
naum, to ask the Master’s help. His petition, taken with all its 
circumstances, will afford us reflections on real prayer ; the Lord’s 
way of answering the petition will be another point to consider. 

I. “Lord, come down before that my son die.” In these words 
we have the voice of the father’s heart, an expression of his 
urgent and growing anxiety. When he left home, his son was 
beginning to die. If yet alive, he should be hindered from 
dying, and that without delay. What belief the father had 
in Our Lord’s power, or whether he regarded Him as more than 
a very successful healer, is not clear from the narrative. He 
certainly thought the Lord’s coming a last chance, and he took 
trouble to obtain it. That he did not think of the Wonderworker 
as God, is quite apparent; for he supposed it necessary for Him, 
as the physician, to hasten to the place where lay his sick boy: 
“Come down before that my son die.” 

The man was, in fact, so wrapped up in his own impending 
loss that he gave slight heed to other matters. The death blow 
to ward off, if that could be, was his pressing concern; what 
such a favor might further imply, was not yet an affair of 
moment. 

Some of your prayers, dear brethren, may possibly resemble 
this man’s petition. When you are bent on temporal favors, on 
obtaining goods of this life, you may not glance farther than 
the immediate object which you so desire. In your eagerness to 
get what you think you want, or feel you want, you may over- 
look other and weightier considerations. Nor have you always 
the natural excuse of this father with his dying son before his 
eyes. 

His affection made his prayer strong; it also made it persever- 
ing. The first answer he received seemed a rebuff or a refusal. 
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But he did not take it so; he only insisted the more that the 
Lord go with him. “Unless you see signs and wonders, you be- 
lieve not,” said Jesus. The engrossed pleader let the divine 
reply pass, as if it were beside the question. His reiteration 
was: “Lord, come down before that my son die.” Not even the 
Lord’s putting belief forward, as the thing to desire more than 
signs and wonders, could yet make the petitioner enter into 
himself. His dear son’s recovery he wanted, not his own soul’s 
salvation. He was not yet a disciple. 

Here we are reminded, my brethren, of a good means of know- 
ing ourselves. What we seriously pray for is an indication of 
what we are. Our desires show forth our character, our heart 
being, as we are divinely told, wheresoever our treasure is. 
This Ruler’s prayer bespoke the father; his heartfelt pleading 
was for the life of the child. What do we pray for?—if so be 
that we do pray in earnest. Perhaps our prayer for salvation, 
for heaven, is not only not strong and insistent, like this man’s 
prayer, but is infrequent or forgotten. What about prayer for 
that greatest and most necessary gift of final perseverance? 
A gift it is, something that cannot be even merited, a favor to 
be incessantly and laboriously interpreted. Modern inattention 
to the need of that particular prayer is a warning that faith 
may now be neither lively nor practical. 

And you, Christian parents, what do you ask for your chil- 
dren? Do you habitualiy bring their needs before Him who 
can efficaciously help them? Likely you often ask that they 
may not die, ask God to come down before that their bodies die. 
Do you often ask that their souls may not die? Do you ever, 
with the Father of the Faithful, really cry out to God that your 
offspring may live before Him? “O that Ismael may live before 
Thee.” You have probably admired the reported saying of the 
royal mother of St. Louis, that she would rather see him, as a 
boy, dead at her feet, than guilty of mortal sin. Make your 
admiration sincere, by judging and praying similarly. Or take 
the greater example of our holy mother the Church, who, from 
year’s end to year’s end is asking one thing of God: that her 
children may attain to the rewards of eternal life. 

In the Church, the prayers of the pious faithful are a power 
and a treasure. Any lowering of them is always an inexpressible 
loss. Hence exclusive attention to the temporal good is less 
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sadly surprising in the yet unconverted Ruler than it is in appar- 
ently devout Catholics. Sometimes they eagerly supplicate God 
and His friends for corporal blessings, without looking even 
secondarily to any spiritual advantage. Nowadays no great fault 
is found with them; instead they are occasionally commended for 
their pious confidence. But a holy bishop, commenting on this 
too earthly aim, once reminded his people that the things ob- 
tained—if so it happened—by such prayers, might be granted 
as well to the unjust as to the just. It was the great Bishop of 
Hippo; and he added a thought worthy of him: that to ask God 
for things He made, rather than for Himself who made all things, 
is both an injury to Him and a loss to us. 

The things God made, dear brethren, He may give us, though 
He prefers to give Himself; and in no case should the obtaining 
of our poorest petition be recognized by us without a new turn- 
ing and cleaving of our soul to His responsive goodness. Most 
solemn even should be the acknowledgment of so stupendous a 
fact as that when we spoke the Almighty answered. The super- 
ficial or the newspaper thanksgiving can be a most inadequate, 
not to say unworthy, return. For, one petition divinely granted 
should be enough to set the petitioner’s life quite determinately 
in the heavenward direction. 

I]. The second point to consider in the Gospel lesson is Our 
Lord’s way of taking the Ruler’s supplication. Knowing the 
father’s heart—as it was He that made it—He treats it with 
divine considerateness. He appreciates the natural affection 
that so strongly moves it, and He would add to it the wealth of 
heavenly love. Even the dull intentness of the interested peti- 
tioner, which makes him slight the gentle admonition concerning 
signs and wonders, is mercifully tolerated. 

Asking the Son of God to show a sign was a grossness of im- 
pertinence, since He, of Himself, did all things well, acting 
and speaking as no man ever did. It was often, too, a trick of 
unbelief, to tempt the Wisdom of God. The more ill-disposed Jews 
of the time were given to the failing, meriting thereby the Divine 
Master’s severest reprehension. 

Sut this Ruler was not idly asking a sign; he wanted the effect 
of the Healer’s power. His prayer prevailed, much more being 
vouchsafed than he knew or asked. “Go thy way; thy son liv- 
eth,” said the Lord. And now the divine bounty begins to con- 
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quer. The man of authority who came to bring the Physician 
from Cana down to Capharnaum, gets but a verbal assurance, 
and he is satisfied. ‘The man,” says the Gospel, “believed the 
word which Jesus said to him, and went his way.” There is no 
more question of hurrying down, before that the boy should 
die ; health is come to the son, and salvation begins for the father. 

Is it not pleasant, dear brethren, to see Our Lord conquering 
in this gentlest but mightiest way? In His tone and expression 
there was the Divinity that, when It wills, can make unresist- 
ing disciples. Oh! that He would so look on our souls, so speak 
to them! 

Reassured and quite differently interested, the Ruler takes the 
road back to Capharnaum. He is considering with himself the 
Man who, at such a distance, could say that the dying boy had 
recovered, and so say it as to have to be believed. For, that 
much he now believed, as the Gospel states that “the man be- 
lieved the word which Jesus said to him.” The next thing will 
be to believe in Jesus Himself. The figure of the Master is 
growing on the Ruler, filling his mind, challenging his heart. 
He ruminates on what he had heard of Him, on the famed won- 
ders that brought him at all to seek His help. Now that he has 
obtained the help—as he knows he has—that does not seem the 
greatest matter. The engrossing thought now is of Jesus and 
how to act towards Him. 

We see that the man wisely took note of the circumstances 
of his precious interview, marking the exact time at which the 
Lord said that his son lived. So, next day, when the servants 
met him with the great news—as they thought—his first inquiry 
was about the hour of the recovery. He asks no details of the 
change, nothing about the present condition of the beloved pa- 
tient. What concerns the Healer, what substantiates His claims 
and makes Him known, is now the matter of consequence. 

The father found, of course, that the fever left his son at the 
hour at which the Lord spoke; then he believed, as did all his 
family, that Jesus is the Messias, that Jesus is God. No other be- 
lief would be called believing at that period, for it was after the 
Lord had, at His Mother’s request, manifested His glory and 
made His disciples believe in Him. 

The son who was cured is not called a child in the Gospel, so 
we must suppose him old enough to believe. He probably met 
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his heavenly Physician soon after, and began to understand how 
much better is health of soul than even his miraculous health of 
body. One of the Church’s prayers to-day is that the divine 
mysteries would furnish us heavenly medicine, and expel vice 
from our hearts. 

The family blessing spread, as spiritual blessings always do. 
A remark of the Evangelist would suggest that this miracle had 
special results; for among the great things Our Lord was doing 
he singles it out to say of it: “This is again the second miracle 
that Jesus did, when he was come out of Judea into Galilee.” 

He .had come away from the land of the learned and the 
wealthy, to be with the simple and the poor. He, like His 
heavenly Father, would let the mysteries of His divine mission 
lie hidden from the “wise and the prudent,” and be revealed 
to “the little ones.” Of the simple-minded, like this praying 
Ruler, He would build up His congregation. For, notice, my 
brethren, that the great result of Our Lord’s miracles, as of 
His teaching, is the founding of His Church. He establishes it 
by establishing faith in Himself, the Catholic faith. Little would 
have been the gain, and immense the responsibility, if those who 
obtained miraculous help from Him did not truly believe in 
Him. Never can we make too much of our privilege in being of 
the household of the Faith, in being simple, practical Catholics, 
and not wanting either signs or wonders. 

Conclude, dear brethren, to take your wants and petitions first 
to Our Lord. To tell Him of troubles is often enough to remove 
them. But mind well how much more important it is to be with 
Him than to get from Him what we may desire. To earnest, 
confident prayer He easily listens and accedes; He grants even 
when we do not know how to ask. Yet the real blessing for us 
is to be brought back to Him, to learn to believe completely in 
Him, to know Him as He is, and to lead others to Him. If 
the true idea of His infinite goodness and greatness takes hold 
on us, we shall mind rather little the nature of His passing 
favors. Our longing shall be much less for the gift than for 
the Giver. His bountiful kindness shall be but the means of 
drawing us to Himself. 

How lightly the Gospel passes over the fact of the boy being 
cured! The great matter is that people were made followers of 
Our Lord, were made believing disciples, true Christians. Even 
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the fond father passes by the healing of his son, to give his 
thoughts to the Person of the Divine Physician. He had to 
admire; he is ready to thank. He does better: he believes, he 
and all his household. 

When we give ourselves more to petitioning for the goods of 
the soul than for those of the body, we draw nearer to the 
Sovereign Good, to God. Such prayers, being always worth 
while, are pleasing to Heaven, while demands for temporal 
things may sometimes not be. The father’s eager asking for his 
son’s restoration to life and health, could be naturally com- 
mendable; but the advantages of the mere favor obtained had 
to remain problematical. The son would certainly die at some 
other not very distant time: the paramount question was of 
the greater fitness to enter on his eternity. 

Moreover, asking Our Lord for blessings truly spiritual, is very 
like asking Him for Himself. We ask to be enabled to profit 
by His merciful redemption. We ask to be led on to Him, to 
know His word, to live of His grace. But He, personally, is 
our Way, our Truth, and our Life; so that nothing our soul 
needs has to be sought away from Him or can be found out 
of Him. He who granted the anxious father’s insistent sup- 
plication, is Himself our superabundant sufficiency. So it is, as 
shall be more and more our happy experience, the more we, with 
that good man, believe, unfeignedly believe, in Christ the Lord, 
God blessed forever. Amen. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
DIVINE PITY 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“And the lord of that servant being moved with pity, let him go and for- 
gave him the debt.”—Matt. xviii, 27. 


SYNOPSIS —Introduction.—Definition of pity. Fundamentally a passion. 
Can be made a natural virtue or supernatural virtue, according as it is 
put under reason, divine will and grace. 

I, Nature of divine pity seen from the parable. Historical setting. 
Material views of Our Lord’s hearers raised to a spiritual plane. The 
kingdom of the spirit to be characterized by judgment of individual con- 
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science. The Saviour will provide principle of salvation, but individual 
must apply it. Punishment can be remitted, but not unconditionally. 
Individual will must be converted. This by submission to grace. 

II. Reason of permission of sin: it is the occasion of divine pity. The 
sight of sin, punishment and reward provokes man to prayer. Prayer 
provokes God to pity. The prayer of the debtor is humble, reasonable, 
and full of purpose of amendment. Deeds are the surest signs of change 
of heart. As deep calls unto deep, so does grace of contrition call to 
grace of forgiveness. Yet forgiveness comes solely from Divine pity. 
Whole process is effect of Divine love. 

III. God’s action upon man does not lessen but rather increases man’s 
responsibility. Raises man above his passions. Resistance shows base 
ingratitude. Ingratitude of servant base (1) as to time (the same day), 
(2) as to meanness (amount of debt), (3), as to cruelty. His action 
reacts on society and brings down Divine justice upon him. Contrast 
between sin and perseverance in sin. Reason of eternal damnation lies 
in the fixity of will turned from God. 

Conclusion.—Doctrine of hell a hard saying, but has its practical value. 
Full significance seen only in eternity. Not a terror, but a deterrent. 
Fear beginning of wisdom. Higher wisdom is to respond to Divine 
pity by showing human pity. 


The pagan Cicero said of the pagan Caesar: “There is not one 
of thy virtues more admirable or more pleasing than thy pity.” 
That fellow-feeling by which man has compassion on the mis- 
fortunes of others commands the approval and the praise of 
every one. Nevertheless, it is something which can degenerate 
into a great weakness. On the other hand, it is something which 
can be raised to a great virtue. Fundamentally it is a natural 
sensitive passion. We see the misery of others, we feel that in 
some sense we are one with them, and in so far as we feel this 
we make their misery ours. Thus out of merely natural repug- 
nance to evil we seek to be rid of it. But the feeling can be raised 
to a natural virtue. By keeping it under the control of right 
reason it becomes something morally good. Nay, it can be 
raised still higher. By putting it under the law and grace of 
God it becomes a supernatural virtue. 

Through the similitude of the king and his servants Our Lord 
has revealed to us the exemplar of divine pity. God has no 
passions but He has attributes corresponding to them. He has 
the most keen perception of our miseries and the most ardent 
longing to alleviate them. This longing, however, is no blind 
desire. It is controlled by His all-seeing wisdom. Whatever 
He ordains and overrules is at once the most just and the most 
merciful arrangement. 

The kingdom of heaven is likened to a king who would take 
account of his servants. Our Lord’s hearers were looking to 
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the restoration of a prosperous Israel, they were expecting to 
be freed for ever from the hardships of servitude, they were 
going to rule over the Gentiles. Our Lord, however, did not cast 
down their hopes but rather utilized them: He would deflect 
them away from the reign of material prosperity and direct 
them to the higher plane, to the kingdom of the timely spirit. 
in the new kingdom they looked for a justice such as they had 
not experienced hitherto. And a justice would be given to them, 
but a justice quite other and better than that which they looked 
for. 

In the kingdom of the Spirit the people would not be judged 
merely as a people. There was to be an emphasis laid on the 
law of the individual conscience. A rigorous account would 
be kept of each citizen. If one should think that he was going 
to escape the burden of debts which he had personally incurred, 
if he should imagine that a Saviour had come to save a people 
without the personal effort of individuals, he would be dis- 
agreeably surprised. To each grave debt there was attached a 
grave punishment. The punishment could be remitted by the 
king, but not unconditionally. The incurring of the debt had 
been brought about through the perversion of the individual will. 
Therefore, from the very nature of the case the solution of the 
debt could only be brought about through the conversion of the 
individual will. Until that condition of personal repentance has 
been fulfilled, the punishment remains to be suffered. The 
repentance, too, must be wrought by submission to the influence 
of grace. The servant has nothing of his own wherewith to pay 
the debt. As long as he is obstinate against the divine mercy 
the sentence hangs over him: he is to be sold, and his wife and 
children and all that he has. The man has simply cut himself 
off from his highest good. He alone is responsible for his abso- 
lute and eternal loss. 

At this point appears the reason of God’s permission of sin 
and consequent infliction of punishment. Sin is the occasion of 
the divine pity. Sin is the opportunity of God’s richest favors. 
It is the chance for the more perfect manifestation of God’s 
power; for it is a more magnificent revelation of power to de- 
stroy sin by the creation of a new and spiritual birth than to 
create merely a sinless man. God shows this power spontane- 
ously. But also spontaneously He decrees that this manifesta- 
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tion of power shall follow upon the prayer of the recipient. He 
reveals to man his sin, reveals to man his punishment, reveals to 
man the reward of conversion. The situation provokes the man 
to prayer. The prayer provokes the pity of God. “The servant 
falling down besought the lord, saying: Have patience with me 
and I will pay thee all. And the lord of that servant being 
moved with pity, let him go and forgave him the debt.” 

At least as far as the outward circumstances show the prayer 
of the debtor has all the qualities of an effective prayer. First 
itis humble. The servant goes down on his knees. “The Lord 
hath regard to the prayer of the humble, and He hath not de- 
spised their petition.” Secondly, it is reasonable. The servant 
does not ask for the debt to be remitted: he asks only for time 
in which to pay it. It is as when Job craved for time to reflect 
on his misery. “Shall not the fewness of my days be ended 
shortly? Suffer me therefore that I may lament my sorrow a 
little.’ Thirdly, there is justice in the prayer. “I will pay thee 
all.” He is prepared to make full satisfaction. It is not that 
God Himself has need of the things which we do for [im 
in satisfaction for our sins. We make satisfaction because the 
voluntary act by which we do so makes a change in the condi- 
tion of our souls. Our affection for God and disaffection towards 
sin is made solid and lastine by the translation of our affection 
into deeds. Deeds rather than sighs and words are the surest 
signs of change of heart. The Miserere makes much of that 
sacrifice to God which consists of an afflicted spirit, a contrite 
and humbled heart. But it also requires that the afflicted spirit 
should show its sincerity by outward deeds and outward sacri- 
fice. “Then shalt Thou accept the sacrifice of justice, 
then shall they lay calves upon Thy altar.” 

As deep calls unto deep, so does one grace call to another. 
The grace of contrition calls to the grace of forgiveness. “And 
the lord of that servant being moved with pity, let him go and 
forgave him the debt.” There has been a change of heart on 
the part of the penitent. He has humbled himself and shown 
himself willing to do all in his power to solve the debt. But 
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those dispositions are not the cause of the remission of sins: 
they are but the conditions. The forgiveness comes solely from 
the divine pity. “The lord of that servant being moved with 
pity, let him go and forgave the debt.” 
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Thus do we come round again to that root idea which runs 
through the whole system of Catholic spirituality. We love 
God because He first loved us. Our confession, our humility, 
our reasonableness, our desire to be just, all are the effect of 
divine love. These effects, when not deliberately spoiled by 
us, make us fit subjects for further love. God first makes us 
worthy of His pity and then he freely bestows His pity. There 
can be no possible mistake about His language on the matter. 
He is the Uncaused Cause of all things. “I will have mercy 
on whom I will have mercy; and I will show mercy to whom 
I will show mercy. So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of 
him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.” 

This action of God’s will upon man’s will does not lessen our 
responsibility. Rather it increases it. The degree of our free- 
dom depends on the absence of compulsion. The chief hin- 
drances to freedom are our own passions. But the influence of 
the divine pity on the human will is to tone it up so that it has 
a stronger power over the passions. It raises man’s self-deter- 
mination to a higher degree of spiritual activity. It enlightens 
the understanding to see both the natural and the divine laws. 
It inclines the will to follow those laws freely and to be inde- 
pendent of the inclinations of sensual appetite. If, therefore, 
man does not follow the light thus given to him, if he does not 
show a human pity in response to a divine pity, then is he guilty 
of a most base ingratitude. 

The ingratitude of the servant who had had his debt forgiven is 
base in all its circumstances. Like all examples of the Gospel, 
this is a merciless representation of the traits of human nature. 
It would be too much to say that the servant had been a con- 
scious hypocrite when he went on his knees to ask for time to 
pay the debt. He clearly did not wish to deceive his master or 
his fellow-servants. But he did clearly succeed in deceiving 
himself. He was not nearly so well disposed to pay his debts 
as he had imagined. The worth of his good intentions was to 
be made evident by his subsequent conduct. 

If his mean treatment of his fellow-servant had occurred, say 
six months after his own discharge, a weak memory might have 
been pleaded in excuse for him. But it was the same day. He 
is like the sinner who looked into-a glass, and as soon as his 
sins were forgiven went out and forgot what manner of man he 
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had been. And the meanness of his action! He had just had 
ten thousand talents forgiven him, and he must needs go and 
fight with a neighbor for a matter of a hundred pence. The 
neighbor did all that he had done in the way of showing 
humility, asking for time and promising to pay. But no, his 
cruelty knew no bounds. He cast him into prison until he paid 
the debt. 

Natural compassion might be dead in his heart. It was not, 
however, dead in the hearts of his fellow-workers. If one mem- 
ber of the body suffers the others suffer with it. The fellow- 
servants, seeing the injury done to one of their number, feel it, 
in a certain sense and degree, as done to themselves. Divine 
pity has fallen upon one in distress, but the recipient has only 
taken it at its material value. Its spirit value has been utterly 
rejected. But values in the kingdom of heaven can not be ig- 
nored with impunity. If a man will not regard the obverse 
attributes of mercy, he has no alternative but to regard the 
reverse attribute of justice. The divine pity which has been 
manifested to all, creditor, debtor and fellow-servants, appears 
as justice to the one who is ungrateful. The fellow-servants 
came and told their lord all that was done. 

The picture now is quite different from what it was in the 
matter of the ten thousand talents. Ten thousand sins can quite 
easily be remitted if only the sinner will let grace have its way 
in its promptings to true sorrow and firm purpose of amendment. 
But there can be no forgiveness if one has determined to per- 
severe in sin. Sin is a turning away of the will from Almighty 
God. The will must be simply turned back again before it can 
be said to be in the way of salvation. The right-about change 
makes all the difference between an eternity of heaven and an 
eternity of hell. It does not put the will exactly in the same 
condition as before its turning away, as there must remain a 
certain amount of weakness which can only be overcome by the 
exercise in loving acts. But in the Gospel similitude the debtor 
has resisted the impulse of the Divine pity, he has pushed away 
that first grace which was to put him not only in the right direc- 
tion for heaven, but which was also to be a condition of any 
progress he might make. He has turned away from Divine pity, 
and so perforce he must face the Divine anger. “The Lord being 
angry delivered him to the tortures until he paid all the debt.” 
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There was a time when, thanks to Calvinism, and Jansenism, 
people used to revel in the thought of eternal damnation for 
their wicked neighbors. We, thanks to devotion of the Sacred 
Heart, have come past that now. We cannot, of course, blink 
the fact that there is an eternal damnation for those who die in 
a state of hatred of God and that such damnation is by some 
people actually incurred. The unmerciful servant, the sinner 
with no love in his heart, the soul devoid of sanctifying grace 
leaves the world which is the appointed place of his trial. 
Through the absence of grace he has no power to love, and thus 
from the very nature of the case he has no power to turn to God. 
There is nothing for it but to remain in the tortures which were 
at first intended to deter him from hatred. He is not in hell 
merely because God is wreaking vengeance on him. He is in 
hell because his will is fixed in hatred of God, because hatred 
and love are opposite forces, because from the very nature of 
the spiritual acts concerned there is an irrevocable separation 
between the sinner and God. 

This is a hard saying, and a hard saying it must remain until 
we see the full significance of it in its full context. It is a mys- 
tery partly revealed and partly concealed. What is now con- 
cealed we shall hereafter know, even as we are known. Mean- 
while, we must profit by the part revealed. Hell is not meant 
to terrify us, but is meant to act as a deterrent. Its practical 
function as regards our devotional life is to excite in us that 
fear of God which is the beginning of wisdom. We begin by 
looking up the anger of God and we cultivate a spiritual sense 
of self-preservation. Then, if we would be more wise, we go 
further and took upon the pity of God. It is always pressing 
upon us. We have deserved eternal damnation, but Divine pity 
has saved us by moving us to save ourselves. Shall not that 
Divine pity produce fruits in human pity, in a fellow-feeling for 
our fellow-men? If by our want of co-operation with the Divine 
pity we do not show compassion on the misfortunes of our 
brethren then are we simply robbing curselves of that love 
which is to transform a!l time and all eternity. We are putting 
an obstacle in the way of that Divine forgiveness which we 
need so much. The parable is simple and clear. “So also shall 
my heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not every one 
his brother from your hearts.” 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
MAN’S DUTY TO GOD AND TO MAN 


BY THE REV. P. HALPIN, PH.D. 


“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.”—Matthew xxii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—The hostility of the Pharisees to Christ—constant but always 
defeated. In to-day’s Gospel they drew from Him a maxim which was to 
live for all time. Meaning of this maxim which throws light upon man’s 
two greatest obligations—his duty to God and to man. 


This Gospel depicts an attitude toward Our Lord which never 
changed from the moment that the Pharisees discovered in Him 
an enemy to that hypocrisy which was the constant tenor of 
their lives. Conceiving a great hatred against Him, they were 
determined to thwart all His designs and to minimize His in- 
fluence among the people and especially to make His utterances 
contemptible among the masses. As we are told, they were 
ever on the alert to ensnare Him in His speech. That they never 
succeeded is evident to all who read the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. On the contrary, their guile ensnared themselves and 
only enhanced the reputation of Christ among the Jews. How 
glad they would have been had they by some trickery com- 
pelled Him to say something that might render Him culpable 
in the sight of the established authority of the Romans and so 
make Him among the civic rulers an object of derision, of blame 
or of punishment. 

On the memorable occasion alluded to in to-day’s Gospel, all 
their malice was set at nought and they only succeeded in wrest- 
ing from Him one of those momentous sayings which enshrined 
Him in the highest place among the teachers of mankind—“Give 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 

I. This saying of the Master is lucid, instructive, uplifting, 
fundamental, and throws light upon the two greatest duties 
which devolve upon each individual man, the duty of man toward 
established authority and the duty of man toward God. 

What are the things that belong to Caesar? Caesar was the 
legitimate possessor of that prerogative which is essential to 
society and without which society becomes unprogressive, be- 
comes impossible, becomes chaos. Without authority the world 
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would be only a maelstrom in which individuals would be 
whirled around and around and sucked in by the misdirected 
passions of humanity. 

Society is a collection of individuals, whether in the family or 
in the State, aiming for one end and that end temporal pros- 
perity. We say advisedly, temporal, because there is a spiritual 
progress with which Caesar has nothing to do. It is beyond 
his reach, beyond his control, or if in any way it is directed 
by him, it means that upon him lies the obligation of so regula- 
ting affairs that there will be peace and order in material con- 
cerns so well secured that man will have the leisure and be 
environed by the conditions which will give his soul the quiet 
to look after, in the legitimate way, its own concerns. 

Authority without submission is useless, is a mere nonentity, 
is helpless and will be cast away as a thing valueless in the 
extreme. 

What are the things, then, that belong to Caesar on the part 
of those whom Caesar governs? They are, respect for Caesar 
and obedience to all his rational mandates. If Caesar himself 
had been questioned by those who played the spy on all the 
words and deeds of Christ, if he had been asked, “What are 
the things he wanted from the people?” he could have made 
no more comprehensive reply than the Saviour did when He 
answered, “Give to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 

It is not difficult to see how far reaching is the answer of 
Christ. His utterance was one contemplating all Caesars and 
all the subjects of all Caesars, in all times and under all 
circumstances. 

What is there in Caesar that we must respect? It is the 
place which under God he holds and the task which has been 
committed to him from the very beginning of society by the 
Creator. As a mere man Caesar is not a whit better than any 
other man and deserves no more respect than does any other 
man, but because Authority comes from God and is in the 
Divine designs and is indispensable in the affairs of men, Caesar 
becomes a special representative of God, one in this or that 
way, chosen by God to wield a sceptre and to exercise a sway 
without which the plan of creation would be disturbed and 
nullified and without which disastrous consequences so often 
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ensuing in history would be the only harvest of the activity 
and industry of the race. 

Hence it is that so repeatedly in Scripture do we find the 
command of God calling for respect for all those in whom power 
religious or power civic or power domestic is vested, so every- 
where we find this idea emphasized as St. Paul emphasizes it, 
“Let every soul be subject to higher powers, for there is no 
power but from God, and those that are, are ordained of God. 
Therefore, he that resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of 
God, and they that resist purchase to themselves damnation, 
for princes are not a terror to the good work but to the evil. 
Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the power? Do that which 
is good and thou shalt have praise from the same. Wherefore, 
be subject of necessity not only for wrath but also for con- 
science sake” (Rom. xiii, 1-3-5). 

Never had Caesar such a champion as Christ, never did orator 
or exhorter raise such a magnificent voice in favor of the world’s 
temporal welfare, in favor of respect, honor and obedience for 
superiors as Christ in that hour when the Pharisees, not for 
the first nor yet for the last time, tried to catch Him in His 
speech. That one phrase of Christ is voluminous, holding in 
itself the quintessence of all the codes and constitutions that 
have emanated from the minds of those who are called to lay 
down regulations for the peace and well-being of men, of cities 
and of nations. 

II. It would be impossible to extract, within the short time 
allotted to this instruction, the merest tithe of the practical nature 
of that all-wise saying, “Give unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.” 

But the phrase is not complete. It was not intended to stand 
alone as a complete guide for subjects or for princes. The 
rounding off touch is visible in the words which follow: “And 
unto God the things that are God’s.” 

Here we have the complete doctrine of man’s whole duty, 
which is twofold, a duty to God and a duty to the representative 
of God, and what is important for us to note here is that the 
latter is more embracing and further reaching than the former 
phrase, when He said, “Give to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s”; the teaching was for all who were under Caesar. 
When He said, “To God the things which are God’s,” then 
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Caesar himself was included and had to bow down with a 
reverence greater and more self-surrendering than that which 
he could exact from those from whom he differed only in the fact 
that he stood, by God’s grace, God’s condescension, as ruler 
over them. 

There is a depth which we cannot fathom in the latter say- 
ing of Christ, “the things which are God’s”—why, it takes our 
breath away. What are the things that are God’s? I might 
answer by another question: Where among all things is the 
thing that is not God’s? What, therefore, has man to give to 
God? Everything that he is and has, all his energy, all his 
mentality, all that he holds, all that he produces, every word 
of his, every thought of his, every deed of his, and under such 
an obligation that he becomes a holocaust in the service of God, 
one bright flame, breathing upwards glory and honor and 
obedience to God. To God, therefore, must he give, not only 
his soul with its mind and will, but all his aspirations, and all 
his desires and all his yearnings, his senses, therefore, and that 
vital spark which animates him and the one only thing that 
God really cares for, that is, his heart. 

Fancy a world of men with such a surrender as that! The 
world would be one fair flower displaying its beauties and send- 
ing up its fragrance to the great God of everything. Fancy a 
world like that since the beginning! There wouid have been no 
fall, no original Sin, no Eden destroyed, no Serpent leaving its 
slime and its poison as it crawled, after its victory, over the 
beautiful things that came from the hand of God. 

Or suppose that man had risen from his fall and since then 
had stood erect, dedicating all his faculties, inspired by the 
knowledge that God was the absolute owner of them all, dedi- 
cating all his faculties to the Supreme Ruler, how many pages 
dark with crime, crimsoned with blood, would be effaced from 
the annals of that race of which we boast ourselves so proud to 
be members. And we must not forget the Caesars of all times, 
how resplendent their thrones and their crowns, and how all- 
compelling their sceptres, if they had worn them and wielded 
them in the spirit of all that is understood by what Christ meant 
when He said, “Unto God the things which are God’s.” 

But this is all traveling in realms of fantasy. This is dream- 
ing of impossibilities. We have to take things as they are. If 
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the world had abided by the dictates of Christ it would have been 
the world which God intended it to be. And yet the old adage 
applies here, “It is never too late to mend.” The resurrection 
power is within our reach, the antidote is at our elbow. 
“A star is never lost 
We once have seen, 
We always may be 
What we might have been.” 
It is never too late to begin the work of regeneration, and it is 
well not to lose sight of the fact that as the atoms are so the 
mass is, that as the parts are, so the total is, that as the indi- 
viduals are, so the aggregate is. There is only one way of 
getting back to the standard of Christ unfurled for all things. 
If each man reformed himself the world would be reformed. 

These two principles go hand in hand. “To Caesar, the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” One 
upholds, one underlies the other. Caesar alone cannot bring 
about repristination. It will always be true that the man who 
does not give to Caesar what is Caesar’s will never give to God 
the things which are God’s, and it is just as true that he who 
does not give to God the things which are God’s will never give 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 

Thus the balance is made. It is a far-off cry to the day that 
Christ entrapped the Pharisees instead of their ensnaring Him, 
and where failures among individuals have been in all these long 
years, those failures are to be accredited, not so much to the 
fact that the world has not given to Caesar what is Caesar’s 
but that men have not given to God what is God’s. 

That speech of Christ’s was not only a basic statement with- 
out which no formula has civilizing force, but it was an appeal 
as well to Jews and Pharisees, to those listening to the Master 
and to those who have heard since and will hear in the years to 
come. It was an appeal to each individual man to remember 
that his destiny is peace here, peace of soul, and after the peace 
here, that peace which passeth all understanding, which is the 
consummation of all human desire, and so, is perfect happiness. 
It is a warning that, that the God-given destiny will never be 
achieved until the things that are God’s are given to God and 
the things that are Caesar’s given to Caesar. 
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COLLECTANEA 
GOLDEN JUBILEE OF CARDINAL GIBBONS 
ADDRESS BY HIS GRACE ARCHBISHOP BLENK 


Your Excellency, Venerable Brothers of the Hierarchy, Rever- 
end Fathers of the Clergy, Faithful Children of the Church: 

On this soil of Maryland, first refuge of our fathers in the 
faith; on which they sowed, as a grain of mustard seed, the be- 
ginning of Catholicism in our land; which they consecrated 
as a sanctuary of religious liberty and never, in deed or desire, 
profaned by intolerance; in this city of Baltimore, the mover 
see of American churches, whose diocese was once coextensive 
with the nation; which has watched her children and her chil- 
dren’s children rise up around her, till now more than a hundred 
sees divide her territory ; which for a century and more has been 
the nursery of the priesthood, attracting to herself from near 
and far generous young souls, the flower of the flock, and send- 
ing them forth into all the land as ministers of God; in this 
Cathedral, whose foundation was laid by the first Bishop of 
Baltimore, the far-seeing Patriarch of the American Church; 
in which he reposes, side by side with most of his successors, 
our noble line of primates, Carroll, Neale, Marechal, Whitfield, 
Eccleston, Kendrick, Spalding, Bayley; which has so often 
assembled within its walls the venerable fathers of the American 
Church; in which provincial and general councils, enlightened 
from on high, framed those laws which have so wisely guided 
us and given a model to sister churches in other lands; which 
has ever been the chair of pure doctrine; which good priests 
have sanctified by oblations innumerable and devout generations 
by their piety, fervent love and penitential tears; which, center- 
ing in itself these and a hundred other cherished memories, has 
long been the most sacred shrine of American Catholicism— 
here within these hallowed precincts, in this city of our primatial 
church, on this historic soil, we meet, prelates, priests and people, 
to do honor to our Primate and your pastor; who was born upon 
this soil in the shadow of this temple, regenerated at yonder 
baptismal font, ordained priest half a century ago at the altar 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, so intimately linked with all the story 
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of this Cathedral and this diocese; who in this sanctuary was 
made Bishop, Archbishop, Prince of the Church; who minis- 
tered here as a priest in his youth; and for more than three 
decades, down into a green and vigorous old age, has ruled a 
faithful people from this throne of authority; who has uttered 
here, from this pulpit, those words of wisdom, instinct with faith 
and love, whose sound has gone forth unto the ends of the earth. 

To-night, O brethren, America is a pilgrim to this shrine. 
She comes from alf that mighty land lying between the two 
oceans and stretching from the Great Lakes down to the waters 
of the South. She comes laden with a nation’s offerings of 
gratitude and love. She rejoices to join in the double song of 
Jubilee in honor of the Church’s priest and Prince. For these 
fifty years of priestly life, blameless and godly, rich in deeds of 
religion and charity; for these five and twenty years of a spir- 
itual influence as wide as the nation, she humbly thanks the 
Giver of all good gifts; and she begs Him fervently that these 
years may be lengthened. She will not depart without hope of 
a pilgrim’s blessing; for if to-night there be praise, let it not be 
for the sake of praise, but for the blessing of wisdom and lasting 
inspiration. And if, even in his presence, I use that frankness in 
speech which the occasion imposes upon me as a duty, His 
Eminence, I trust, will grant me pardon. No single treasure 
yielded us by these golden years is more precious, it seems to 
me, than the revelation of the Cardinal’s personality. Rich in 
varied gifts, it is above all remarkable for a perfect balance of 
powers, for a happy blending of qualities that meet but rarely 
in one person. We perceive in him a natural nobility and eleva- 
tion of soul, an innate dignity of character, a winning simplicity, 
an unfailing courtesy, an instinctive and almost unerring sense 
of whatsoever is just, is right, is true and noble; a charity un- 
feigned, that excludes no man and no class of men; that heeds 
no prejudice, cherishes no rancor, rises above injury, harbors no 
resentment, is single-minded in its devotion to the good of 
others; a faith unclouded and undimmed, that receives the words 
of the Divine Saviour with the simplicity of a child, penetrates 
their meaning with the keenness of a sage, and makes their spirit 
his second nature; a faith that can be sure of itself without 
impugning the sincerity of others who receive it not; a whole- 
hearted faith, ardent in its zeal to convince yet never intem- 
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perate; a faith that is Catholic in every fibre and absolutely loyal 
to the Vicar of Christ, reposing undisturbed on that Rock which 
unbelief, ignorance, hatred and misguided zeal have beat against, 
age after age, in vain assault; a mind devoid of all pretensions, 
humble, open and even now, on the verge of four score, willing 
to learn; intent upon the practical, averse to subtleties, aiming 
at the heart of a question and reaching it with rare insight; a 
mind firm in its grasp of ideas and principles, clear in conception 
and always simple, direct and clear in exposition; faultless in 
tact and sure in knowledge of the minds it seeks to persuade; 
conscious of its own rectitude, respectful of adversaries, giving 
no cause of offense, yet speaking out the truth with warmth and 
without tremor of fear; gifted with the supreme endowment of 
wisdom and good sense, free from illusory schemes, yet ever 
hopeful and buoyant; in all things a good, true and wise man, a 
gentleman, a priest of God, a Bishop and Prince of the Church. 
God meant him for a leader of his people. Looking back over 
that long life, we can now discern the special Providence that 
guided his every step and prepared him for his destined work. 
We see him nurtured in the love of religion and virtue; we 
see him led by Providence in boyhood te the Isle of Saints, 
where his spirit waxed strong in the pure air of Catholic faith; 
we see him deeply impressed in youth by a remarkable man 
whose ardent missionary zeal was made all the more yearning 
by admiration and love for his countrymen; we see him pass 

into that school which stamped forever the ideals of the priest- 
hood upon his very soul. His first years of ministry made him 

acquainted with the labors, the difficulties and the feelings of the 

parish priest, the true dispenser of religion, upon whose fidelity 

and zeal depends, in greatest measure, the vitality of religion. | 

While still a young priest he was initiated here, in the home 

of the Archbishop, into affairs of administration; and by his 

years of daily contact with the great mind and soul of Spalding, 

by his experiences in the work of the Second Plenary Council 

of Baltimore, by his intimacy with many great churchmen of 

that day, he was made closely acquainted with the situation of 

the Church in America and trained to meditate upon the problems 

it had to confront. 

The missionary Bishop in the South gained a deeper love for 
the Southern people; but he learned, too, by personal experi- 
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ence, that many good qualities of mind and heart may co-exist 
not only with entire ignorance of Catholic doctrine and life, but 
with the strongest prejudices against them. ‘There he learned, 
above all, that not strong language nor scorn nor subtile argu- 
ments win souls to God, but a kindly spirit, untiring patience 
with ignorance and prejudice, forbearance under injury, and the 
force of truth over minds sincere. When, therefore, in the prime 
of life, he was called to this seat of authority, the first in the 
Church of America, he was fully fitted by experience as well as 
by nature to become a national leader. 

Already as a missionary he had begun to reach the popular 
mind and heart. There was no grandiloquence in his speech, no 
waste of words; he had a solemn message and he gave it with 
clearness and simple directness. And when, in the light of his 
experiences, he wrote his little masterpiece, “The Faith of Our 
Fathers,” it speedily won him friends in all the land. There 
was a transparent sincerity and sweet reasonableness in its 
appeal, a gentleness and charity in its tone and a genuine respect 
for the reader which made him feel at once in touch with the 
author’s personality; he read as if listening to words spoken 
with the directness and kindly interest of a personal friend. 

When the missionary became Archbishop of Baltimore and 
gained a wider audience, this charm of personality was felt in all 
his utterances. He did not strive for recognition. He said 
nothing bold or brilliant, nothing to startle; yet men listened, 
and gradually the nation came to perceive the serene wisdom 
of his words and their unmistakable accent of sincerity. And 
while they were pleased to see his evident good will to all, and 
to find him a man of his time and country, they noticed none the 
less his spirituality, his other-worldliness and that perfect faith 
in which he moved as in his native air. Then came his able 
leadership of the Third Plenary Council and his election to the 
Sacred College of Cardinals; then his discourse at Rome on 
religious liberty in this country and his masterful championing 
of the Knights of Labor, which together won him the applause 
of all America. Since that time, five and twenty years ago, he 
has been “Our Cardinal”; and there is no doubt that the dignity 
has added not only a distinction to his personality, but new 
force to his influence. The Cardinal’s robes, it is true, are a 
trial as well as an honor. In them, the small man appears smal- 
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ler; but the man of high moral stature, the churchman of wisdom 
and broad intelligence stands forth in greater vigor and grace. 
Cardinal Gibbons has stood the test. How long he has held the 
nation as his audience! Great orators and statesmen have arisen 
since then and gained the ear of the people; to-day they are 
heard no more. Presidents have come and gone, and already the 
memory of some is beginning to grow dim. But all during this 
quarter century the Cardinal has grown in influence; to-day, as 
for many years past—can [| not truly say?—there is no other 
speaker upon topics of abiding interest whom the American 
people hear so gladly. He could not speak as your pastor only, 
O Catholic people of Maryland; as Cardinal, as Primate of the 
American Hierarchy, as Bishop of the National Capital, he be- 
longs to the whole country. Many, indeed, outside the Church 
listen to him as to the Voice of Religion; for prejudice disarms 
when the Cardinal speaks. He, more than any other amongst 
us, has directed the course of Catholicism in our land. But, 
above all, he has expressed most truly and most clearly the 
Catholic thought and sentiment of America and thereby crystal- 
lized them; he has been our representative to this age and 
nation. His influence, overflowing into all the channels of our 
life, cannot be adequately described; but I invite you, my 
brethren, to consider it in its relation to the national sentiment, 
to the moral and social betterment of the people and to the 
religious life of the nation. 

Loyalty is a salient characteristic of Cardinal Gibbons. A 
mind like his, open, teachable and keenly alive to noble influ- 
ences, was certain to be deeply subject to impressions of pa- 
triotism ; so his loyalty to America is as natural, as spontaneous, 
as a good child’s love for a tender and noble mother. The spirit 
of America entered into his soul; and truly, it was the pure and 
uncorrupted spirit of America, which is, I take it, a real love of 
liberty, for others as well as for oneself, a deep concern for 
the public welfare and a high valuation of civic virtue, a hatred 
of political discrimination against the adherents of any creed, 
a passion for justice to all, in our legislatures as well as in our 
courts, a longing to give the fullest opportunities to the great 
masses of the people, a large-hearted welcome to those who 
seek American citizenship and a fearless faith in our ability to 
transform their ideas and spirit; democracy, democratic ways, 
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the habit of valuing a man by his intrinsic worth, optimism, con- 
fidence in the substantial integrity, the good sense and fair- 
mindedness of the people, and a fondness of appealing, not to 
a select few, but to the whole body of the people. This spirit, 
the spirit of Washington and Lincoln, is as thoroughly and as 
evidently the spirit of Gibbons. 

His love of country, spontaneous in its origin, has become, 
through reflection and experience, the fixed principle of a mature 
mind; and close observation of conditions here and abroad has 
but intensified his love. Nowhere else has he found liberty and 
authority more happily balanced, or social conditions that better 
permitted the mass of the people to lead a human life, worthy 
of rational beings. But America’s best gift to her children he 
has held to be religious liberty. 

We understand its meaning in this country; at least, most of 
us do; it is still written on our hearts as well as on our statute 
books. Nothing is more precious to us, as Americans and as 
Catholics; and Cardinal Gibbons, who is best known here and 
abroad for his utterances on religious liberty, speaks not for 
himself only, but for us all. Religion here is untrammelled, 
thanks to our separation of Church and State; and whatever the 
future may bring, we would desire no change here in the rela- 
tions of Church and State. That is one lesson, surely, taught us 
by European history and bitterly driven home by the events of 
our day. No meddling official has a veto power over our preach- 
ing. No bureaucrat, more or less hostile to religion, draws up 
a list of names from which our Bishops are chosen. The Holy 
Father’s counsel or legislative acts need no endorsement of po- 
tentate before they may cross our borders. Our pastors are 
supported by the love and generosity of believing congregations, 
not by the stipends of a government. The civic rights of the 
Church are entrenched in our Constitution and upheld by the 
power of the State. Men or women who, in obedience to the 
highest aspirations of their souls, enter religious orders, do not 
thereby forfeit the rights of human beings, nor are they hunted 
like outlaws. Separation here is a real separation, not spoliation 
nor conspiracy to lessen the Church’s influence, nor restriction 
upon her liberty of action and liberty of teaching, nor tyrannical 
denial of the ministrations of religion to those who leave home 
to serve their country in the army and navy. It means perfect 
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freedom for Church and State, each in its own sphere; but here, 
as there has been no divorce, there is no legacy of bitterness. 
On the friendliest of terms, neither has any desire for a closer 
union. The Church here knows it can better do its work apart; 
it is freer and therefore more powerful, and being unpaid by the 
State and independent, it can uphold law and order without 
giving to anyone an excuse to suspect its motives. It renders 
greater services to the Republic than all statesmen and soldiers, 
for it keeps the foundations sound, without which there is no 
stable government. And the State, though united to no church, 
freely acknowledges the power of religion and through its chief 
magistrate, through its courts and national assemblies, makes 
public profession of divine dependence. 

This is the happy situation of religion among us, which Car- 
dinal Gibbons has so often described and lauded; it has delighted 
him as a churchman and increased his love of country as a citi- 
zen. In this, as in all things, his spirit is unerringly American, 
with the certainty of instinct. It is a grand thing for any nation 
when a man, thoroughly possessed of its true genius, is put in a 
position of national prominence; and Cardinal Gibbons, simply 
by being the thorough American that he is, has been one of the 
strongest forces for true Americanism in our land. But he has 
spoken and acted as well, and his influence is incalculably great. 
He has put bigotry to shame and made it skulk in dark corners. 
Ile has done more than any other to break down barriers of 
prejudice. He has set the standard for his co-religionists of 
courtesy and fair dealing to all. He has been, as it were, our 
ambassador to our non-Catholic fellow-citizens, bearing to them 
sincere expression of our good will. We are divided from them 
in religion, in what is most intimate and sacred; we cannot unite 
unless our brethren return to the fold from which their fathers 
strayed. Meanwhile, we are men, with the common feelings of 
decent folk; we are Americans, sharing a heritage only less dear 
to us than our religion. Here, then, are elements of union and 
friendly cooperation. The Cardinal has been foremost in utiliz- 
ing them freely. [le has opened up channels of sympathy and 
mutual comprehension which but for him would have been 
closed. We Americans of this generation do not know the bit- 
terness of religious strife; and I think it is true to say that no 
one in our generation, churchman or statesman, has done more 
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than Cardinal Gibbons to prevent and remove occasions of strife, 
and to promote among our citizens those sentiments of good 
will which add sweetness and pleasantness to daily life. 

The interests of patriotism lie close to the heart of a priest, 
for a good government is the best ally of morality and religion; 
they cannot flourish without peace, liberty, order and the reign 
of the law. To labor for these ends is the work of a patriot; but 
a real churchman regards them also in the light of a religious 
duty. Such a one is a man of vision; he sees the necessity of 
religion for good government, and he sees as well that there is 
a work to be done for religion outside the round of sacred minis- 
trations. Narrow-minded men may not recognize the value of 
his work. They may think he heeds too much the popular 
voices. Zeal may sharpen their censure. But, after all, their 
eyes are holden so that they see not a master-builder in Israel. 
Cardinal Gibbons, while he has allowed nothing to obscure in 
his mind the chief aim of the Church, which is the sanctification 
and salvation of souls, has by word and example shown the con- 
viction that here, in this age and country, religion should actively 
exert its influence for the civic and social betterment of the people. 

Civic righteousness, accordingly, has been a favorite topic with 
him. Wisely avoiding questions of party politics, he has rightly 
regarded civic duties as a matter of morality and therefore of 
religion. 

He has put renewed life into the old Catholic ideal of public 
service; for if it is a blessed thing to give a cup of cold water in 
Christ’s name to one stranger, how inexpressibly blessed it is, 
and how pleasing to God, when a man renders honest and faith- 
ful service to a whole city or state or nation! Irom dusty tomes 
and sermon-books he has brought out into the light of the daily 
press the grand Catholic doctrine that a public official is in- 
vested with divine authority and a public office is a divine trust. 
Political corruption, therefore, is most hateful to him; for it is a 
betrayal of a sacred trust. A prolific breeder of vice, it taints 
with its turpitude the whole moral atmosphere of the community 
which it infests. He has tried to rouse the conscience of men, 
otherwise good, who have a soft-natured toleration for public 
dishonesty; and he has vigorously denounced our wide deflec- 
tions from the true ideals of citizenship. 

Brethren, I may not delay to tell how he has contended for 
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the purity of the home, which is the foundation of society ; how 
he has been foremost among the Bishops and priests of the 
Catholic Church whose constant preaching of her doctrine has 
brought other churches back almost to the Christian standard of 
marriage ; how at last this seems to be making America ashamed 
of her foulest disgrace, the divorce evil, and to promise a diminu- 
tion. Nor shall I attempt to enumerate the many good causes 
which the Cardinal has aided. He has been constantly besieged, 
in this age of social reform, to give his help to countless move- 
ments; the marvellous thing is that he has supported so many 
and yet chosen so wisely. The most pressing, the most difficult 
problems which have confronted Cardinal Gibbons concerned 
social justice. 

His masterly paper on the Knights of Labor, written a quarter 
century ago, shows his firm control of the chief elements of the 
general problem, and the attitude which he considered imposed 
by the situation upon the Church and her clergy. He noted “the 
heartless avarice,” as he called it, “which pitilessly grinds not 
only the men but even the children in various employments.” 
He noted not only the insufficient wages, but the wretched sur- 
roundings in which multitudes must work, with inevitable injury 
to health, morals and religion. He noted the dangers of monop- 
olies, which not only crushed the poor, but by reason of the 
bribery which they practised, willingly or unwillingly, threat- 
ened the stability of the State itself. 

He noted the vast accumulations of wealth in the hands of a 
few and the immense power of which they thus became pos- 
sessed. In the face of this new situation, he asked himself, what 
should be the attitude of the Church, what was his own line of 
duty? 

He did not hesitate. The Church is the friend of the people; 
and if ever or anywhere she be not that, then is she, in so far, 
faithless to her Master’s spirit. Her representatives must not 
by timidity, aloofness, indifference or ignorance allow grave 
social injustice to exist unrebuked at their doors. But he de- 
clares at the same time that the multitudes are easily excited 
and always prone to extremes; and if power comes to them, they 
are apt, smarting under the sense of age-long injustice and 
exulting in new strength, to inflict injustice themselves in their 
turn. ' 
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The Cardinal, then, held that he would be an unworthy Cath- 
olic Bishop if his sympathies were not warm for the people; 
and a cowardly one if he dared not uphold their rights and 
declare, as well, their duties. But modern economic difficulties, 
sO various, so complicated, so changing, are the hardest of 
problems. A Bishop cannot, like a professor, advance minute 
solutions; interminable wrangling would be the outcome and 
his inference would work more harm than good. His office, as 
the Cardinal conceived it, was to mediate between the classes 
by tracing the main lines of the solution and by fostering the 
temper in which differences may be calmly and amicably dis- 
cussed. Accordingly, he contended, energetically for the right 
of labor to organize; this was essential in view of the organiza- 
tion of capital and was the only means of obtaining justice. 
Skilled labor has been completely organized since that time; 
to-day we have the two great organized powers, which hold us 
all at their mercy, confronting each other. The Cardinal long 
ago foresaw the situation and was one of the first and strongest 
advocates of the only possible solution, which is compulsory 
arbitration. Skilled labor in this country to-day is in general 
able to obtain justice, and sometimes, no doubt, oversteps the 
line. It is in the humble ranks of labor that there are still cry- 
ing injustices; and the Cardinal, while carefully avoiding agita- 
tion, which frequently merely intensifies discontent, has pointed 
out the evils and endeavored to foster a spirit of justice and 
charity. 

When we consider these various activities of the Cardinal and 
the influence he has exerted by his personality, his wisdom and 
his energy upon so many movements for the public welfare, we 
do not wonder that he received from the nation, in this year of 
his Jubilee, a tribute which is in strict truth unparalleled in our 
history. 

Forever memorable in our annals will be that scene when our 
President and former President, our Chief Justice, many of the 
foremost men of the country, of this State and this city, and a 
vast concourse of citizens, from all ranks of society and all re- 
ligious creeds, assembled together to testify their enthusiastic 
appreciation of Cardinal Gibbons’ civic and social services to his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Love of country, love of one’s fellows ennoble a man and 
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enrich the world; but the supreme thing is love of God. They 
know Cardinal Gibbons but very imperfectly who have not 
realized that love of God is the supreme interest of his life and, 
next to that, love of souls, the desire to bring men to God. So 
true a man of God is he, so absorbing is his concern about 
religion, that one cannot think of him except as a priest. It is 
not for us to venture into the sanctuary of his soul; but the 
secret of his life cannot be hid. Long ago in the days of his 
youth, he learned the one ideal of the priest, the character of 
Jesus Christ; and his fifty years of priesthood, what have they 
been but a daily study of that character in the Gospel and a 
daily effort to reach that unattainable ideal in whose light all 
are but sinners? ‘his it is which, in spite of the praises of men, 
has kept him humble and formed in him the mind and heart of a 
priest. Men feel it; and they yield to the priest an instinctive 
reverence which neither genius nor high position could evoke. 

The intimate mind of the Cardinal, the unveiling of his deepest 
interests, is not to be sought in the public press, but rather in 
his books, which are the work of a priest and Bishop. Four in 
all, they were written, one to bring men to a belief in Christ 
and His Gospel; a second, to lead them into the Catholic Church, 
which alone has the fullness of Christ’s truth, is its appointed 
guardian and the ordinary channel of divine grace; a third, to 
instruct his Catholic people in the truths of faith and in their 
duties to God and their fellow-men; and the fourth, a book for 
priests, to fill them with a realization of their sublime vocation 
and to hold up before them the sanctity, unselfishness and zeal, 
the knowledge and wisdom and prudence which are demanded of 
the Christian minister. In these books stands revealed the man 
of God, anxious above all for the sanctification of his flock and 
the salvation of souls. Eternal interests are committed to his 
charge; how paltry, then, are the passing things of time? To 
establish the kingdom of God on earth, to prepare men for eternal 
happiness, to rescue them from eternal woe, this, the proper 
work of a priest, has been the aim of his life and the soul of all 
his labors. 

As a-churchman, nearly every movement tending to strengthen 
the Church of God in this country has solicited and obtained 
his active interest. Catholics all over the land have been accus- 
tomed to turn to him as to the wise leader who knows what is 
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best for the Church’s welfare. He has had the happy gift of 
attaching to himself men of divergent ideas and of originating or 
discerning the view or measure which collective wisdom ulti- 
mately recognized as the best. History will tell of his great 
share in guiding the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore to those 
wise and far-seeing regulations which are praised by church- 
men throughout the world. In matters of great moment, he has 
throughout all pursued one unvarying policy, and in different 
crises he has taken a most decided stand; but he is best known 
and most revered among us as a man above parties, as the 
spokesman of American Catholicism, as a great churchman who 
works for the good of the entire Church. 

The causes which he fostered are manifold; but I will speak 
here of one, the child of his heart and the center of his strongest 
hopes, the Catholic University of America. To another, a man 
of brilliant mind and large ideas, is due the impulse which led to 
its creation; but from its inception to the present moment, its 
most powerful, most efficient supporter has been the University’s 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of Baltimore. Like all great works 
which endure in the Catholic Church, it has been hardened in the 
school of adversity ; dark days fell which took the sunshine out of 
brave souls and to the faint-hearted foreboded doom. Some who 
should have been its warmest friends looked on with indiffer- 
ence. They saw secular universities attract our Catholic youth 
in thousands; but while with impotent sorrow or anger they 
deplored this new and grave danger to faith, they neither lifted 
up a voice, nor turned a hand nor opened a purse in aid of our 
Catholic University. Cardinal Gibbons never lost heart. He 
knew it could not fail, this work founded by the act of the whole 
American Hierarchy, and blessed not simply with the benign 
approval, but with the energetic interest of Leo the Thirteenth 
and Pius the Tenth. It was too necessary, too important to fail 
or to be allowed to remain a mere higher school of theology. 
It must send forth generations of young men who in all the 
higher ranks of society, in business, in engineering, in profes- 
sional and public life, in journalism and in literature, shall stand 
forth as men of mark and staunch adherents of Catholic 
principles. 

This is the broad-minded and large-hearted purpose which 
sustained Cardinal Gibbons and his fellows. They never fal- 
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tered; and to-day, thanks to their unwavering efforts, to the 
magnificent support of the Holy See, to the excellent work of 
an able faculty and to the loyal cooperation of clergy and laity, 
the Catholic University lives, flourishes and before our very eyes 
grows rapidly. Faculties are expanding, new courses are being 
opened year after year. Its lay colleges are filled; and clerical 
students are there in goodly numbers from many dioceses and 
from the homes of the religious societies and orders which have 
clustered around the University. No longer can its future be 
doubted. And truly, in this day when intellectual anarchy pre- 
vails in our homes of learning, there is a place in this country 
for a university that holds a stable teaching about the founda- 
tions of our moral, social and religious life; and the nation will 
discover that it also, as well as the Church, owes much to Car- 
dinal Gibbons for his unswerving devotion to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

This enduring work was wrought in the aim of all his church- 
manship; which has been not only to strengthen the spirit of 
Catholicism in this land, but to prepare the way for the con- 
version of his countrymen. The problem has long since been for 
him very far-reaching and very grave; he has regarded it not 
merely as a missionary seeking the salvation of individual souls, 
but as a churchman surveying the field with its difficulties and 
promises. He sees in the mass of the American people a genuine 
religious sense and a deep respect for Christianity; but he 
watches also, with deep regret, and certainly in no spirit of 
exultation, the unchurching of the masses which still claim the 
Protestant name and the disintegrating of that religion, which, 
amid the multiplicity of sects and their babel of discordant doc- 
trines, still preserves some Christian beliefs. Their reunion is 
a dream; or rather the trend of development among the sects 
points to ultimate union only in the common grave of rejected 
beliefs. 

There is here a problem of greater import than any of mere 
statesmanship; it involves the salvation of multitudes and the 
religious future of the nation. It is the intimate conviction of 
Cardinal Gibbons, which he has preached unceasingly, that the 
Catholic Church is the one divinely appointed remedy for the 
ills of nations as of individuals. He has never been content to 
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be merely the shepherd of his own flock and the administrator 
of his diocese. : 

In the spirit of a St. Francis de Sales, he has thrown himself 
into the work of converting America. Controversy turns on his 
lips to a message of peace. Strong convictions are declared with 
no tone of bitterness nor accent of scorn. Without weakness, 
without trace of unreal sentiment, there is over all the spirit of 
gentleness and sweetness. He does not aim to conquer an 
opponent, but speaks only to those who seek the truth with a 
good will. He prefers to expound rather than to argue, for he 
has discovered that ignorance of Catholic truth is the chief 
obstacle to its progress; and when he does argue, he chooses his 
reasons among those which are plain and solid, and level to the 
common mind. His spirit and his method are seen at their best 
in his admirable little book, “The Faith of Our Fathers.” We 
have works of controversy a plenty which make a richer display 
of learning and intellectual power; but I doubt if there is one 
better suited to the plain inquirer, or one that has led so many 
into the Catholic Church. 

The perfect poise of the Cardinal’s mind, the complete absence 
of anything which may be called bigotry, have only made him 
see ail the more clearly a snare of the Evil One in that spirit 
which vaunts itself as liberalism, the easy indifference to dogma, 
the boastful superiority to creeds. It is spreading like a poison- 
ous vapor and withering definite beliefs, which are the life of 
religion. To this spirit he has always, in book, in sermon, in 
discourse opposed the Catholic creed and the Catholic Church. 

On the one hand, there is a religious philosophy which boasts 
its love of truth, yet in despair of attaining it, has concluded with 
placid resignation that truth does not matter; which has no 
fixed doctrines or principles, and changes with every genius who 
appears among men; and yet, though it suffers a thousand 
changes and assumes a thousand forms, always contrives to regard 
itself, in every change and form, as the one true enlightenment. 
On the other hand is the Church which so dearly loves truth 
and principle that it has literally preferred them before kingdoms 
and prospects of earthly success; which knows its own mind and 
dares to speak it; whose doctrines are fixed and unalterable, yet 
marvellously adaptable to the intellect of every age and nation. 
In a word, modern liberalism has ever appeared to Cardinal 
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Gibbons as nought but the ever-changing views of men; and in 
its stead he has offered to America, so subject to its spell, the 
unchanging revelation of God declared unfalteringly to every 
age by the Church of Rome. Non-Catholic America, we know 
full well, would welcome a Catholicism divorced from Rome, but 
our union with the Church of the unfailing promises is our glory 
and our strength. 

The Church of America, through this union, is a living member 
of that body whose head is Christ; without it, like any other 
church, she would resolve into a swarm of contradictory and 
mutually destructive factions. American Catholicism, then, is 
unalterably Catholic and Roman; and, as the Cardinal has loved 
to repeat, there exists always the most perfect harmony between 
loyalty to our country and loyalty to our Church. 

My brethren, if, in concluding, I may seek to leave you an 
image of Cardinal Gibbons’ influence, I would say it has 
descended upon the Church of America like the rain of spring, 
refreshing all the land and mingling with the waters of every 
stream. In a few years, his kindly voice will be stilled and his 
gentle hands laid to rest; but his influence will be part of all our 
life, the less traceable, perhaps, because it will be so pervading. 
It has been sent us in God’s own time, which, if signs speak 
true, is our early spring as a nation and a cchurch. All things are 
in God’s hands; but, truly, it seems, the prophecy of greatness 
is writ plain on the face of America. 

Surely, upon this vast continent, between the old world of 
Europe and the old but newly opened world of Asia, Providence 
is preparing a nation, more energetic, more masterful than has 
yet appeared. We believe that the Almighty has committed to 
our keeping, in a greater measure than to any other people, the 
cause of peace, and the fortunes of civil and social justice, of 
civil and religious liberty among men. Here in great part, the 
destiny of the human race will be worked out; and the result 
will not only shape our character and greatness as a nation, but 
it will likewise influence deeply all the nations of earth. And 
here, too, my brethren, in great measure also will be wrought 
out the destiny of religion itself. Grave and inspiring idea! 
Catholics of America, our work in our generation will determine 
the religion of our children; and since nobody lives to itself 
alone, we shall, if we are faithful, be a source of inspiration and 
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encouragement to the Christian Church throughout the world. 
Our influence, we devoutly trust, has only begun to well up; it 
shall flow down in blessings upon the whole nation, upon all the 
Church and all the world. Of our coming greatness in numbers, 
in intelligence and education, in wealth and in public influence, 
all the prophetic voices are telling; but these, my brethren, are 
things of earth. 

Where shall we find our true greatness but in humble fidelity 
to the spirit of Mother Church? It lies in a strong and uncor- 
rupted faith, in a piety sincere and unashamed, in loyalty to the 
Holy See, in the purity of our family life, in the chastity of our 
sons as well as of our daughters, in upright dealing, in honest 
fulfillment of our obligations, in courage to stand by our convic- 
tions, in good will to all men. Each of us, in his own humble 
station in life, may be a witness of truth. Ah, my brethren, if 
we be true, if we be true, America shall come to know, as we 
know, the loveliness and force of divine truth, the sweetness and 
strength of divine grace. 

This is the grand hope which shall inspire us. Your Eminence, 
it has been your inspiration; it has fortified you to work wonders. 
And we trust that our Father in heaven may still leave you 
among us for many years, with that alertness of mind, that 
brightness of eye, that clearness and force of voice and that 
quickness of step which are still at this day so happily yours; 
and thus you will long remain a tower of strength in the Church, 
and a kindly light to good souls that seek the truth, till at the 
end there dawn upon your soul that Eternal Light whose rays 
have so marvelously guided you in your pilgrimage on earth. 
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BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XXIV. Bap Company 


My dear Boys:—No doubt you have heard that where some 
one 1s sick with small pox a sign is put upon the door stating that 
the whole family is quarantined. No member of that family is 
allowed to leave the home, nor is anybody except doctor and 
priest allowed to enter that house, until the quarantine is re- 
moved. The reason that such precaution is enforced is to prevent 
the spreading of that disease into other homes. 

What a blessing it would be to have such a danger sign on 
the doors of houses where bad company is met! People are 
mortally afraid of diseases like small pox or yellow fever; in an 
epidemic they will flee from the city in which the disease is 
prevalent; people will flee from their friends and relatives, 
endeavoring to save their own lives. But no such precaution 
is taken against places and people that spread a more malicious 
disease—the disease of the soul. And yet bad company has 
caused more sorrow and suffering than all the epidemics put 
together. Hospitals, asylums for the insane, poorhouses and 
prisons, all give testimony to the ravages of bad company. 

Some few years ago, I knew a boy who had the misfortune of 
falling in with bad company. His father was a righteous man, 
his mother a model mother. Yet it seemed as though the peace 
and virtue of his home were not to the liking of this boy. He 
wanted to be free of every restraint, and, especially, did not like 
to work. One day, the boy instead of going to work, joined the 
idle crowd of other boys as fond of loafing as he was. They 
fell in with a couple of tramps, who talked so interestingly about 
their wanderings and about their free and easy life, that this boy 
proposed to join their crowd, as he was only too glad to find 
a way of living without having to work. Without saying a word 
at home, he left that very same forenoon. A passing freight train 
carried the crowd away. 

You may imagine how his parents. felt that evening waiting 
for him. The parents asked the neighbors but could get no in- 
formation. The next day the father went to the police station 
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to have the police help him in finding out what happened to his 
son. But the boy could not be found. A week passed with- 
out news of the lost boy. It seemed as though the earth had 
swallowed him alive. His father had been in poor health, and 
all this worry hastened his end. 

In the meantime, the boy was loafing through the country. 
But, having never been away from home, and, also, because he 
found tramps and hoboes very different from the company to 
which he had been accustomed, he found the new life anything 
but a happy one. Homesickness and disappointment brought 
about the desire to return home and ask forgiveness. On the one 
hand, however, he was ashamed to write home telling his parents 
of his predicament; on the other hand, he realized that the money 
needed to go home meant a little fortune. Finally he found an 
opportunity to board a freight train with a crowd of three others. 
Somewhere en route, however, the four tramps were discovered 
by the train crew, and it was also discovered that some of the 
freight had been stolen. The four were at once arrested, and, 
after a speedy trial, all four were sent to the state prison. The 
boy, because it was his first offence, was given two or three 
years; the others got a longer sentence. 

About this time I was called to this boy’s home. His father 
was very low. After I had administered the last Sacraments, 
he drew a letter from beneath his pillow, asking me to read it. 
It was a letter from his boy written from the state prison. I could 
see in the poor man’s eyes his anguish about the boy’s condition, 
and also his longing to see the boy once more before death came. 
I tried to console the poor man as best I could and asked for 
the loan of the letter. I took it at once to a friendly judge, 
explaining to him all the circumstances. He then wrote to the 
authorities under whose jurisdiction the boy was, explaining the 
conditions, and the outcome was that the boy was pardoned. But 
he came home too late to find his father alive. 

I can still see before me the dying man calling for his son. 
He died with a prayer upon his lips for his lost boy. 

And now I want you to imagine yourselves in the place of 
that boy. Think of how he must have felt when thrown in 
with disreputable tramps of every sort of degradation. Think 
of how he felt when he was arrested and convicted; think of how 
he must have felt in prison in the constant company of thieves 
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and murderers; how he must have suffered under the severe 
discipline of the prison; how he felt when he wrote home telling 
about his shame, and finally, what a shock it must have been to find 
his father dead when at last he did come home. 

The family sold what little property they had and moved to 
another place, where the boy did not have to hide his head in 
shame. But he profited by his severe lesson, and now, I am 
happy to say it, he is a model young man. 

All this may sound to you like a story one may read in a 
story book, yet every word of it is true. You yourselves may 
have heard of similar examples. Possibly you may know of 
instances like to the one I have told you. Still, very few people 
are willing to learn from the lessons and experiences of others. 
There is a certain spirit of gambling in every man. Though we 
know the odds are against us, we take the risk, hoping to be the 
lucky one in a hundred, in a thousand, and to escape the evil con- 
sequences of our folly. 

Go to any prison and ask the inmates what brought them to 
their life of crime, and, if they will tell you the truth, they will 
say that it was bad company. Go to any hospital and ask to be 
taken to the ward where most loathsome sicknesses are treated. 
There you will find young people paying the death penalty for 
their sins against purity. Go to the asylums of the insane and 
you will find many who must trace their condition to the ex- 
cesses of their shameful lives. Go to the poorhouses, ask some 
of the old men there why in their old age they must depend 
upon charity, and—if they want to be truthful—they will have 
to admit that it is the final result of bad company. In their 
days they were young and foolish, found jolly good friends, went 
out with the boys to have a good time. Finally they were out of 
money and out of friends. Then they got old and helpless, were 
unable to work and hence must end their days at the poorhouse. 
If they had led decent lives, they might now enjoy a happy home 
and grateful children would be their joy and consolation. If not 
for bad company, we might close up most of our prisons, asylums 
and poorhouses. 

Hence, my dear boys, since you know where bad company 
leads, beware of it. At times, parents place too much confidence 
in your judgment. Thinking you know all the harm bad com- 
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pany can inflict, they give you a great deal of freedom. Never 
betray that confidence of your parents. 

Bad company is a temptation to which every boy is exposed. 
The boy staying at home will be exposed to the wiles of it. The 
shop or factory in which you work will have plenty of bad com- 
pany. You will hear all kinds of talk about, or rather against, 
religion, against the authority of parents. These lads will tell 
you what a pleasure it is to be dishonest, untruthful, how much 
more profitable it is to go hunting or fishing on a Sunday instead 
of going to Holy Mass, and, not content with so much harm, 
they will pour the most deadly poison into your ear, telling you 
to forget the instructions you have received regarding holy 
purity. Still the boy living at home has some support. The ex- 
ample of his parents, brothers and sisters, his going to church, his 
Holy Communions will counteract the snares of the devil, pro- 
vided he is sincere. 

Great though such temptations are, the boy away from home 
has to meet even greater temptations. He has not the pious 
example of his dear ones to look up to, and he must depend upon 
himself. For that reason I always admire the boy who, when 
coming to stay in a strange place, makes it a point to look up 
the priest at his earliest opportunity. I have had several such 
boys come to the priestshouse, introducing themselves to me, tell- 
ing me where they are from and that they wish to come to 
church as they were accustomed to do at home. These boys 
may have their faults, as we all have: but I consider them as 
honest and manly fellows of whom God and His angels are 
proud. 

If, owing to circumstances, you must go from home to work 
elsewhere, let your first care be to look up the parish priest in 
whose locality you find work. He may be of great help to you 
in more than one way. Possibly he may know of better paying 
work than you could find for yourself. 

From what has been said, you should take the warning to stay 
away from bad company. Either you are a little saint, or you 
are week. In either case bad company is out of the question. For, 
granting you are a little saint, bad companions will have noth- 
ing to do with you. They do not stand for any kind of preach- 
ing. To mix with them, even for the object of bringing them 
around, will be useless. They will give you to understand that 
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they will not listen to your talk. One never sees a white dove 
among black crows. If you are weak you have all the more 
reason to keep away from bad company. Your very weakness 
should be a warning to you. You should, and you do, know be- 
forehand that you will not be able to resist temptation. Why, 
then, enter temptation? You pray every day, “Lead us not into 
temptation.” Why, then, should you seek temptations? One 
day we all hope for the bliss of being in the company of angels. 
We cannot prepare ourselves for this bliss by now seeking the 
company of devils. Hence, avoid bad company! 























PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


From the Acts of Pius X. 


The Sodality of the Immaculate Virgin, Mother of 
God, under the title of “Regina Cleri,” is made an arch- 
sodality. 


From the Holy Office 





The dispensation from the impediment of disparitatus 
cultus is never to be granted unless the required condi- 
tions are fulfilled. A dispensation from this impediment 
is held to be invalid when the conditions have not been 
required or have been refused. The ordinary can de- 
clare the nullity of a marriage, invalid by reason of lack 
of valid dispensation, without recurring to the Holy See. 
In certain places (Austria in particular) and under cer- 
tain circumstances, the Holy See permits a pastor to be 
materially present at a marriage when the promises have 
been refused. This is a rare exception which serves to 
confirm the law itself. 


From the Congregation of Rites 


When a Mass is to be applied to the dead and the 
rubrics demand a ferial Mass, then an oration for the 
dead can be added, even if the commemoration of the 
double occurring must be made. This prayer does not 
exclude the prayers de tempore, unless a double occur. 
It matters not whether the number of prayers in this 
case is odd or even. To apply the indulgence of the priv- 
ileged altar, the Mass of the ferial must be said on those 
days on which, according to the new rubrics, it can be 
said with the addition of the prayer for the dead person 
for whom the Mass is offered. 


From the Pontifical Biblical Commission 





The Commission decides that because of overwhelming 
evidences from all sources, we are obliged to hold that 
Mark and Luke are the authors of the Gospels attributed 
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to them; (2) that the arguments advanced by critics in 
reference to Mark xvi, 9-20 are not sufficient to prove 
that these verses are not to be received as inspired and 
canonical. Neither do these arguments show that Mark 
did not write these verses; (3) that we cannot doubt of 
the canonicity and inspiration of the narratives of Luke, 
concerning the infancy of Christ or the apparition of the 
comforting angel to Him or of His Bloody Sweat; that 
it cannot be shown that these passages are not genuine; 
(4) that the Magnificat is to be attributed to the Blessed 
Virgin and not to St. Elizabeth; (5) that, chronologically, 
Matthew’s Aremaic Gospel was first, nor is it opposed to 
this to hold that the composition of Mark and Luke was 
prior to the Greek of Matthew; (6) that Mark and Luke 
were composed before the destruction of Jerusalem, nor 
can it be proven that Luke’s Gospel was written after the 
beginning of the siege of the city; (7) that the Gospel 
of Luke is prior to the Acts of the Apostles; that this 
Gospel was written anterior to the captivity of the Apostle 
at Rome; (8) that Mark followed the preaching of Peter, 
Luke that of Paul; (9) that the sayings and deeds of 
Christ as given by the two Evangelists are truly historical 
and therefore trustworthy; (10) that safeguarding what 
has been already laid down exegetists can freely discuss 
the various hypotheses put forth to explain the points of 
agreement and difference in the synoptics; (11) that the 
hypothesis of the two sources is not too readily to be 
adopted or too freely defended by those who are not in 
a position to give full weight to traditional and historical 
arguments. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
THE RITE OF THE NUPTIAL BLESSING 


What are the special rites, prescribed by the Roman Missal, to 
be observed in giving the nuptial blessing to the bridal pair during 
the Nuptial Mass? 


Answer. 1. During the Nuptial Mass, the bridal pair should be 
seated some place near the Altar, in loco honestiori propius ad 
Altar, and while the priest is saying the Pater noster in the Mass, 
they should leave their place and approach the Altar, where they 
remain kneeling. 

2. When the Pater noster is finished, the clerk answers Sed libera 
nos a malo, and the priest, having said Amen, genuflects and retires 
to the Epistle side of the Altar, where he turns around toward the 
bridal pair, who are kneeling before him, and with hands joined, 
he reads from the Missal, which the clerk has taken from the Altar 
and holds before him, the two prayers: Oremus, Propitiare, Dme., 
etc., and Oremus, Deus qui potestate virtutis, etc. When he pro- 
nounces the words Jesum Christum in concluding these prayers, he 
bows his head profoundly toward the Sacred Host, reposing on 
the Altar. As soon as the celebrant has finished these two prayers, 
the bridal pair return to their places, and the celebrant, turning 
toward the middle of the Altar and genuflecting, purifies the paten 
and continues the Mass. 

3. After the priest has consumed the precious Blood, he gives 
Holy Communion to the bridal pair, observing the customary rite. 
By a decree of the Congregation of Rites, March 21, 1874, the 
nuptial blessing may be given in the Mass, even though the bridal 
couple do not receive Holy Communion during the Mass. The 
Sacred Congregation, however, admonishes the pastors to exhort 
the faithful who are about to be married, that they approach Holy 
Communion during the Mass in which they receive the nuptial 
blessing. 

4. As soon as the Post Communions have been said, the bridal 
pair again approach the Altar and remain kneeling before it. The 
celebrant says Benedicamus Dmo. or lie Missa est, according to 
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the Mass of the day, and then turns or remains turned toward the 
bridal party, and reads the prayer from the Missal, which the clerk 
has again taken from the Altar and holds before him: Deus Abra- 
ham, Deus Isaac, etc., with his hands joined before him and bowing 
his head profoundly at the name Jesu Christo. - 

After this, says the Missal, let the priest admonish the pair “ser- 
mone gravi, ut sibi invicem servent fidem: orationis tempore, et 
praesertim jejuniorum ac solemnitatum, casti maneant: et vir 
uxorem, atque uxor virum diligat: et in timore Dei permaneant.” 
Then the priest takes the aspersorium and sprinkles the bridal pair 
with holy water “in medio, a dextris ipsorum et a sinistris, nihil 
interim dicens.” 

5. After this, the bridal couple return to their seats, and the 
priest, turning to the Altar, says the Placeat and gives the blessing 
as usual, and finishes the Mass. 


























